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FINE  SHOES. 

coisrcoi^D,  isr.  m:. 


>R.  CHARLES  B.  CLARKE  will  make  regular  trips  this  sea- 
son, showing  their  complete  line  of  samples  and  taking  orders. 
We  respectful^  request  your  examination  of  our 

FINE  LINE  OF  PATENT  LEATHER  SHOES 
» 
for  dress  and  street  wear.     Also,  our  Tennis,  Football,  and  vSporting 

shoes.     Rubbers,  overshoes,  leggins,  etc. 


Quality  Unsurpassed. 


PRICES  Moderate. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRI'.ANKS' 

Ce:le:brate:d  Hat,s. 

Divles    ©peciGillv     (a/iaaplccl      lo     }/ ^^03    4      0' 


V|^per'a    fe^rusr)     rlafsj    C^il-^     hlafs,    Kelt     Tafs,    0:1)0 
Mackintoshes,  Canes,  Umbrellas,  and  Gloves. 

J 

^lub  piabs  and  ^aps  Made  bo  0rder» 

Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  A.  J.  White's  London  Hats. 

381  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


The  Central  Vermont  Railroad 

is  the  old  and  established  popular  route  between 

rjeW      Vop^j     j^osfor),     0:r)0.    /^loi^fpee:!, 

the  route  being  through  the  picturesque  Vermont  hills  and 
along  the  shores  of  LaTce  Champlain, 

The  many  beautiful  cottages  and  hotels  that  have  been 
erected  the  past  feiv  years  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  LaTce 
Champlain  are  evidence  that  this  beautifid  lake  is  fast  be- 
coming  the  summer  resort  of  the  east. 

The  hospitable  family  homes  and  hotels  among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  are  also  attracting  numerous  city  people 
each  summer  season. 

The  bracing  and  health  restoring  qualities  of  Vermont 
air  are  unexcelled. 

Gall  on  or  address 

T.  H.  HANLEY,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

260  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

for  the  1892  edition  of  "Sum'tner  IIom.es  Among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  and  Along  the  Shores  of  Lahe  Cham- 
plain,^^ which  can  be  had  without  charge.  This  little  pam- 
"phlet  contains  a  list  of  the  first-class  hotels  and  a  selected 
list  of  family  homes  who  ivill  taJce  summer  visitors. 


lURNAP. 

A  A   4>   HALL, 


Have    Yovi    Tried 


CUMMTNGS, 


The  Printer. 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

i 

pARA  CASPA, 

A.  Wonderful  Remedy. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.  M.  AIMA-R^L, 
TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Emerson's  Block,      HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed,  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser,  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  I  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.  M.   AMARAL. 

A  nw  Tried   Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


r\ 


A  Stocking  that  Fits. 

Made  the  exact  sl)apeof  the  foot,  allowing 
the  toes  to  retain  their  natural  positions. 

The  most  durable  and  the  only  comfortabiehose. 

Thebigtoe  having  room  enough  staysinside. 

IiiLTrowing  nails,  corns,  bunions,  etc.,  due 
to  wp»riii;r  the  old  stylestockin^,  are  pre- 
vented or   relieved  by  '%Vsiuk.eiihuite. 

Men's,  25c.,  35c.,  50c.    Sold  by  dealers  or  by 
mail.    WAUKENHOSE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GO    XO 

A.  H.  ROBERTS, 

FOR 

Choice  Fruits  and   Candies^ 
Cigars  and  Tohacco,  Giro- 
ceries   and  Temper- 
ance DrinJcs, 


Best  Water  White  Kerosene  Oil. 


Slop  Jars  and  Oil  Oans. 


No.    1, 


.     CURRIER  BLOCK. 


THE 

St.  George  Drug  Store, 

is  the  place  to  go  for 

MEDICINES.  CHEMICALS, 

TimsseSj  Etc, 


-o- 


A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest 
Candies. 

We  also  carry  tlie  largest  stock  of 

CIG-ARS    &    TOBACCO 

in  town. 


-o- 


WHITCOMB  &  DWYER,  Prop's, 
Oa>1:es    Slooky 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


.11 


Bew  Horses  and  Carriages. 


Good  and  reliable  teams  at  short 
notice  and  lowest  prices. 

Large  parties  conveyed  at  reason- 
able rates. 

COACH  RUNS  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 


S,  K.  Bw^^ey  &  goi), 


MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITETONTINE  BLOCK, 


IIAIVOVER,   N.  H. 


W.  A.  COLE, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

Eclipse  Banjos. 

Sweetest  loud-toned  banjo  made. 

IMPERIAL  MANDOLINS, 

Brilliant  in  tone,  light  and  durable. 

BOSTON  GUITARS, 

Harp-like  and  strong  in  tone. 
MUSIC  .-.  STRINGS  .-.  SUNDRIES. 

Eepairing  in  all  its  Branches. 

Main  Office:  179  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Carter's  Restaurant, 

GflSTEH'S  BIiOGK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


por<^i($i>  apd  Domestic;  <?i^ars,  apd 
a  <?l7oiG(?  CiQ^  of  pip<?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER. 


SOME    LAMPS 

ARE    TOLERABLY    GOOD, 

But  who  wants  a  tol- 
erably j^ood  cg^  ?  Tlie  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fa(5l  that 
some  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
good  !  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is   one.     There   is  one  lamp 


which  is  good. 

"The  Rochester. 


)? 


We  have  2,700  varieties  of 
that  one  lamp.  If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

MR .  WALTER  CHASE'S,  ELM  STREET, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 


leooME^^T^JERt  XvA^ivir*  00., 

42   PARK  PLACE.   NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST   LAMP   HOUSE   IN   THE  WORLD. 


J.  :S| .  CHASK, 

Watches, 

T^T»  A  T    TT'T*       ▼"XT'       T^Tl^TI^ 

Diamonds, 

DEALER   IN    FINE 

Rich  Jewelry, 

B00I5  M  SIioe5, 

Rings,  Chains, 

Silver  Ware, 

ATHIvETiC  SHOES, 

Fine 

Watch  Repairing, 

Rubbers,  &c., 

Bottom  Prices, 

Carter's  Bi,ock, 

BQQLE  BROTHERS, 

Gates  Bi^ock, 

Hanover,  N.  ti. 

White  River  Janction,  Yt. 

BRAIN-  WORKERS. 


HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE, 

For  Lecturers^  Teachers^  Students,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  and  Brain- 
Workers  generally. 

It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts  thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

It  is  a  brain  food  that  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and 
acts  as  a  general  tonic. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bateman,  Cedar ville,  N.  J.,  says:  "For  mental  exhaustion 
or  overwork  it  gives  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system.  I  have  used 
it  for  several  years,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  in  my  own  individual  case,  and 
consider  it  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodraan,  St.  Louis,  says:  "Have  used  it  for  several  years,  with 
especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in 
sleepless  conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free.        Bumford  Chemical  Works, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

Caution: — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are 
spurious.     Never  sold  in  bulk. 


DRAFTIII^ 


IM^TRUMEMT^ 


FOR   STUDENTS'   USE  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

inEDHflNIGflL  AND  RRCHITECTURflL  DRHWINB. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc. 
Also,  every  description   of  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

W^^DSWORTH,  HOTTL^ND  &  CO., 

i.pof.r'^nr^^a.lt  ARTISTS'  AND  DRAFTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  267  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Special  Rates  to  Students. 

If.  Jft.  A^JfKES,  ^GEJ%T,  MLUSSEMjE,  MMOWTSE,  Mt^^JTOI^ER, 


•o|?<^^,^=  •<>" 


^&^^t^OUEM 


iliERaRyv^OfJi+l£y. 


'mnf^r" ^ 


H.  SHUTVTT^N  St  CO., 

CLOTHIERS, 

BOSTON,  MASS., 


Will  he  represented  as  usual  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Season  of  1892-3  at  the  "  WHEELOGK;'  feeling  confix 
dent  that  the  merit  of  their  goods  will  secure  for  them  a 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Dart- 
mouth  College, 


t 


WHEELOCK, 


HANOVER,  N.  H. 


Correspondence  solicited  concerning  rates  and  accommoda- 
tions for  summer  guests, 

K  W.  MORSE. 


Prof.  Chari^bs  D.  Adams. 
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THE    INDUCEMENTS    TO    ENTER    TEACHING    AS    A 

PROFESSION. 

Speculation  as  to  the  wa3^s  and  means  to  be  employed  to  wrest 
livelihood  and  fame  from  the  sharp  competition  of  life  is  naturally 
prevalent  among  undergraduates  who  are  yet,  as  it  were,  snuffing 
the  contest  from  afar.  If  then  I  may  succeed  in  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  profession  of  teaching  to  a  favorable  consideration, 
the  purpose  of  my  article  will  be  complete. 

It  seems  that  the  subject  is  timely,  for,  if  my  observation  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  an  impression  generally  abroad  among  younger  col- 
lege men  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability  is  wasting  his  opportunity 
if  he  think  of  teaching  otherwise  than  as  a  makeshift,  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  more  worthy  his  undivided  attention.  Canvas- 
ses of  the  different  classes  in  college  used  to  result  in  large  and 
enthusiastic  allegiance  to  law,  theology,  medicine,  journalism, 
and  business,  while  the  few  who  announced  themselves  as  looking 
forward  to  teaching  assumed  a  mildly  apologetic  air  and  were  con- 
scious that  in  the  minds  of  their  fellows  they  were  rated  as  men  of 
lower  parts  and  grovelling  inclinations.  It  would  be  rather  an  in- 
teresting study  to  trace  back  the  causes  of  this  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous opinion  in  which  the  schoolmaster  has  been  held. 


2 So  TEACHING  AS  A   PROFESSION. 

Perhaps  the  characters  that  we  find  in  literature  may  not  be 
without  their  influence.  Certainly  Squeers  and  Dr.  Blimber  are 
not  ideals  to  attract  a  large  and  enthusiastic  following,  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  more  gracious  figure  adorns  the  pages  of  Thackeray 
than  patient,  kindly  Dr.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  Arnold's  elevating  in- 
fluence over  the  wayward  boys  of  Rugby  has  only  been  multi- 
plied a  thousand  times  by  the  tender  tribute  of  his  loving  pupil. 

But  after  all  we  recognize  that  literature  is  but  the  exponent  of 
a  period  and  that  we  look  to  it  for  effects  rather  than  causes.  Our 
heroes  in  any  way  must  be  somewhat  removed  from  us.  It  will 
never  do  to  have  them  mix  too  intimately  in  the  common  affairs  of 
our  daily  life.  It  may  be,  then,  that  our  undergraduates  are  yet  so 
near  the  period  of  tutelage  and  vassalage,  that  the  memory  of  the 
unpleasant  working  of  details  blinds  their  vision  for  a  view  of  the 
dignity  and  far-reaching  worth  of  their  instructor's  position. 

And  yet  it  hardly  seems  that  we  have  found  a  cause  sufficient  for 
this  lowly  esteem  of  the  teacher's  profession.  I  fancy  that  its 
beginning  runs  back  to  the  sturdy  old  times  when  muscle  rather 
than  brain  was  the  supreme  possession,  when  the  ideal  man  was 
the  gaily  caparisoned  knight  ready  and  eager  to  cope  single 
handed  with  twenty  stout  foes  and  satisfied  for  literary  attainment 
to  chant  a  love-laden  ditty  under  his  lady's  window.  Expounders 
of  the  law,  educators,  physicians,  and  blood-letters,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  trade  were  in  the  eyes  of  this  high-minded  gentry  about 
on  the  same  level,  a  kind  of  upper  servant,  and  if  the  priest  fared 
somewhat  better  it  was  by  virtue  of  his  interests  in  the  next  world 
rather  than  this. 

And  so  lasting  is  the  influence  of  old-time  prejudice,  that  the 
flavor  of  contempt  still  clings  intuitively  to  the  profession,  scarce  to 
be  dissipated  by  exercise  of  the  reason. 

Intrinsically  considered  from  our  modern  standpoint  no  profes- 
sion should  rank  higher.  If  his  be  a  noble  task  who  cares  for  the 
beauty  and  welfare  of  the  temple  of  the  mind,  shall  less  honor  be 
ascribed  to  him  into  whose  charge  and  safe-keeping  the  very  jewel 
within  the  casket  has  been  entrusted? 

A  common  argument  against  entering  teaching  is  found  in  the 
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assertion  that  it  cxorts  a  narrowiiiix  inlluLMicc  on  tlu!  niiiid.  Con- 
stant  association  witli  immature  minds,  so  the  reasoninj^  runs,  and 
the  constant  assumptitjn  ol"  a  position  o(  superior  knowledge,  tends 
to  becfct  in  a  man  an  arbitrary  self-satisfaction  that  is  fatal  to 
hi^j^lier  mental  orowth.  Granted  that  this  danger  lies  in  wait  for 
the  teacher,  is  it  not  true  in  general  terms  that  a  gain  in  any  special 
line  of  ability  must  be  otTset  by  a  loss  in  others?  Business,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  ministry  stamp  their  adherents  with  no  less 
distinguishing  a  mark  than  teaching,  and  each  in  its  way  is  no  less 
narrowing. 

Nothing  has  changed  more  radically  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 
school  work.  The  man  who  takes  his  standards  of  its  dignity 
and  importance  from  the  past  is  steering  without  a  compass.  For 
its  real  measure  we  can  look  only  to  the  present  and  future.  Only 
in  the  back-woods  districts  of  unprogressive  sections  is  the  idea 
yet  lingering  that  any  one  who  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  and  fallen  heir  to  a  boxwood  ferule  is  thereby  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  fully  equipped  teacher.  Education  is  now  well  recog- 
nized by  thinking  men  as  a  science  and  a  system,  demanding  high 
natural  qualifications  and  careful  professional  training,  and  pre- 
senting intricate  and  knotty  questions  as  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  an  acute  and  logical  mind  as  the  problems  of  law  and  theology. 

Our  leading  reviews  furnish  an  index  to  the  state  of  popular 
feeling  in  regard  to  this  new  treatment  of  the  educational  question, 
if  one  will  but  consider  the  amount  of  space  and  prominence  given 
each  month  to  topics  pertaining  to  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  both  the  new  and  the  older  universities 
are  gradually  offering  more  extended  opportunities  to  those  desir- 
ing to  make  an  exhaustive  and  philosophic  study  of  pedagogy. 
Protessional  schools,  especially  those  of  law,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  teacher  who  stands  in  his  profession  without  special 
training  will  be  as  heavily  handicapped  as  the  lawyer.  Granted 
then  that  teaching  may  fairly  stand  on  a  level  with  other  profes- 
sions, commonly  so  called,  let  us  note  any  advantages  that  may 
appear  in  its  favor  when  comparison  is  instituted.     Law  and  medi- 
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cine  are  proverbially  slow.  After  graduation  a  man  must  spend 
at  least  three  years  in  professional  preparation,  and  at  least  as  much 
more  in  a  novitiate  that  will  yield  him  more  experience  than  lucre. 

To  a  man  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  and  perhaps  already 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  college  expenses,  it  is  a  potent  considera- 
iton  that  he  can  at  once  step  into  a  living  income. 

Younger  college  men  are  slow  to  understand  that  the  lucrative 
practices  of  the  larger  cities  that  dazzle  their  eyes  are  reserved  for 
those  whose  circumstances  warrant  their  casting  aside  for  many 
years  all  consideration  of  income,  or  who  have  the  courage  to  face 
and  endure  a  desperate  struggle.  In  striking  the  balance  between 
the  professions,  our  college  men  are  rather  prone,  I  fear,  to  select 
for  comparison  the  type  of  the  highest  success  in  the  other  profes- 
sions as  against  some  experience  of  their  own  in  a  common  coun- 
try school.  The  unfairness  of  such  selection  is  plainly  apparent. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  success  in  any  walk  of  life  is 
the  reward  of  extraordinary  talent  and  unremitting  perseverance, 
and  that  the  teacher  who  at  prime  of  life  remains  in  a  country  vil- 
lage or  a  subordinate  position  in  a  larger  place  lacks  the  essential 
qualifications  to  be  prominent  in  any  pursuit.  The  lack  was  not 
in  the  profession  but  in  the  man. 

Teaching,  as  the  word  is  used  to-day,  is  a  generic  term,  and  in- 
cludes so  many  special  lines  that  the  man  who  has  chosen  teaching 
is  still  confronted  by  the  puzzling  questions  of  which  goal  in  view 
his  ambition  will  seek  and  what  means  may  be  best  to  secure  its 
attainment. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  public  and  private.  Out- 
side a  few  family  schools,  which  have  hardly  become  a  part  of  our 
system,  the  majority  of  private  positions  are  to  be  found,  in  our  col- 
leges and  academies.  The  advantages  here  are  readily  appar- 
rent. 

The  desirable  social  position  they  aflbrd  can  hardly  be  lost 
from  sight.  To  be  the  head  of  a  great  university  or  one  of  the 
larger  colleges  is  an  honor  beside  which  many  a  triumph  in  other 
lines  pales  in  comparison,  while  the  very  name,  college  professor, 
except  sometimes  in  the  exigencies  of  a  heated  political  campaign^ 
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has  ever  been  a  term  of  lii^lu'st  honor  and  a  jiassvvord  to  the  l)cst 
circles  in  the  huul.  Aspirants  lor  this  career  must  he^in  to  L'ly 
their  course  even  in  college  cla}s.  'J'he  road  to  prefermeni  lies 
through  especial  scholarship  in  tlie  college  course,  the  obtainment 
of  one  of  the  many  fellowships  now  so  commonly  granted,  the 
proud  distinction  of  a  tutorship,  and  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  profes- 
sor's chair. 

Scholarship  is  the  keynote  of  success,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  possess  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  student  had  best  look 
elsewhere  for  his  life-work. 

The  public  schools  offer  certainly  a  more  even  if  not  more  lib- 
eral remuneration.  If  social  distinction  may  be  reduced  to  a 
cash  equivalent,  the  public  and  private  school  positions  would  stand 
about  on  an  equal.  Rather  different  qualifications  are  demanded 
by  the  public  schools.  To  a  moderate  degree  of  scholarship  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  executive  ability  must  be  added  as  the  indispensable 
element.  Various  lines  of  work  present  themselves  as  subdivisions 
here,  and  a  little  thought  expended  by  a  young  man  in  considering 
to  what  the  position  he  proposes  accepting  will  lead,  will  return  a 
sure  reward.  This  w^hole  matter  of  professions  is  much  more 
plastic  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  actual  realization.  The  men  who 
radically  change  their  vocations  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  are 
exceptions,  and  a  transfer,  even  to  another  branch  of  the  same 
work,  is  by  no  means  easy. 

The  many  high  schools  in  the  country  are  calling  for  able  men, 
not  only  for  principals  but  in  their  various  departments,  and  excel- 
lence here  is  not  allowed  to  depart  without  its  money  reward. 
Superintendence  and  supervision  is  growing  more  extended  each 
year  and  offers  to  the  man  with  organizing  and  administrative  ability 
an  attractive  field. 

The  undergraduate  must  not  expect  to  start, too  high.  I  call  to 
mind  a  classmate  who,  having  in  his  senior  fall  resolved  upon  teach- 
ing, fixed  his  v/orth  at  two  thousand  dollars  with  a  willingness  to 
help  society  by  accepting  sixteen  hundred.  Society  failing  to 
grasp  its  opportunity,  these  figures  were  in  the  spring  reduced  to 
sixteen  and  twelve  hundred,  but  with  a  dull  market.  Graduation  and 
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the  narrowing  influences  of  an  empty  purse  still  further  contracted 
them  to  twelve  and  eight,  and  September  found  our  hero  labor- 
ing right  manfully  in  a  country  academy  to  earn  his  five  hundred. 
But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  young  man  may  expect 
from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  his  first  year's  work,  with 
such  increase  afterwards  as  his  perseverance  and  talent  may  de- 
mand ;  he  may  expect  a  chance  to  do  as  much  good  as  if  he  pined 
for  the  more  fashionable  career  of  a  missionary  to  Japan  ;  he  may 
expect  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  an  honest,  industrious,  respected 
member  of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  and  if  he  fulfils 
his  expectations,  what  more  may  the  world  expect  of  him? 

y antes   Clifford  Simpson. 
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The  elms  lay  their  leaves  with  the  grasses, 

The  maples  shake  looser  their  hair, 
As  with  kisses  the  autumn  wind  passes 

And  whispers  of  snow  birds  and  air ; 
Leaves  robed  and  bedecked,  as  with  roses. 

With  the  blood  of  the  year  that  is  dead ; 
They  are  scattered  in  silent,  deep  closes 

And  where  sunshine  is  shed. 

The  meadows  whose  raiment  was  bloody 

With  the  blossoming  clover  of  June, 
Now  lie  all  sombre  and  ruddy 

Under  the  harvest  moon. 
Grasses  that  waved  in  the  June-time 

To  the  breath  of  the  birds  and  of  flowers  ;- 
Flown  now  is  the  beauty  of  noontime, 

Lost  in  the  hours. 

The  blue-birds  that  come  with  the  coming 

Of  the  infinite  glories  of  May  ; 
The  robins  that  sing  to  the  humming 

Of  honeybees  after  their  prey  ; 
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'I'hc  swallows  that  swim  in  the  twilighl 

Which  lini^cis  when  day  is  done; 
Flown  are  ihey  all  beyond  eyelight ; 

'I'heir  playtime  is  run. 

This  was  the  son«;  of  our  parting;, 

The  saddest  the  year  ever  sun<;, 
Unmindful  of  tears  that  were  starting, 

Of  brightest  hopes  that  were  young  ; 
Unmindful  that  Time  which  bereft  us 

Would  bring  us  the  springtime  again, 
Unmindful  that  joys  which  had  left  us 

Would  return  full  of  gain. 

But  Time  which  hath  never  yet  broken 

The  circle  the  seasons  have  run, 
Hath  renewed  every  blessing  in  token 

That  the  past  and  the  present  are  one ; 
The  past  with  its  pains  and  its  crosses 

Which  memory  can  never  forget ; 
The  present  with  gains  and  with  losses 

Unnumbered,  as  yet. 

The  elm-leaves,  whose  pallid  red  faces 

Grew  gray  'neath  the  touch  of  the  snow, 
Have  returned  to  the  scenes  and  the  places 

They  clung  to  a  summer  ago  ; 
Now  fresh  and  as  fair  as  the  tresses 

The  Naiads  or  Nymphs  ever  knew ; 
Blown  by  the  same  winds  whose  caresses 

Old  fancies  renew. 

The  meadows,  whose  winter  of  sleeping 

Spring  broke  with  a  waft  of  her  breath. 
Now  sparkle  and  gleam  with  the  weeping 

Of  Darkness  over  its  death. 
The  grasses  like  billows  blown  seaward 

Roll  onward  in  oceans  of  green, 
And  bear  on  their  bosom  to  me-ward 

The  siofhts  I  have  seen. 


*&' 


New-born  is  the  sky  of  the  summer. 
And  swaddled  in  gold  and  in  blue ; 

Time  darkened  but  could  not  o'ercome  her 
And  to-day  every  beauty  is  new. 
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The  cloudlets,  whose  rosy-red  fingers 
Clung  fast  to  the  sun  as  it  set, 

Still  reach  for  its  glory  which  lingers 
And  cherish  it  yet. 

Come  back  are  the  robins  and  swallows, 

The  fledgelings  of  yester-year ; 
Come  back  to  the  eaves  and  the  hollows, 

To  nests  .which  are  broken  and  sere ; 
Still  sing  they  the  songs  which  are  sweeter 

For  the  memory  of  years  that  are  twain ; 
Songs  of  past  joys  which  are  fleeter 

Than  sorrow  or  pain. 


E.  O.   Grover. 


STORY  OF  THEON. 

By  the  side  of  a  road  about  halfway  between  Elis  and  the  an- 
cient plain  of  Olympia,  the  traveller  in  Greece  may  note  a  smaller 
plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  hills  and  with  them  forms  a  nat- 
ural amphitheatre.  Only  one  irregularity  breaks  the  level  stretch  : 
near  the  road  rises  a  mound  of  considerable  height,  yet  of  artificial 
appearance,  the  origin  of  which  dates  back  far  into  the  forgotten 

past.     Concerning  it  many  legends  and  traditions  exist. 

*  *  *  * 

Theon,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Athenian,  lay  sleeplessly  tossing 
upon  his  couch,  disturbed  by  mingled  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  anxiety.  A  rich  neighbor's  son,  Dion  by  name,  had  defeated 
him  yesterday  at  the  gymnasium,  and  had  received  the  greater 
share  of  the  maidens'  smiles  at  the  festival  and  dance  which  fol- 
lowed ;  even  the  fair  Doris  herself  seemed  to  favor  the  victorious 
Dion.  She  appeared  to  have  forgotten  him  who  had  loved  her  so 
long.  Theon  sighed.  He  imagined  her  as  she  had  looked 
dressed  in  her  purple-bordered  chiton,  with  her  fair  hair  filleted 
and  entwined  with  garlands.  He  pictured  his  happiness  if  he 
could  but  win  her  for  his  wife,  and  his  anguish  if  she  became  the 
bride  of  Dion.  Then  he  consoled  himself  and  quieted  his  doubts 
with  the  thought  that  on  this  very  day  his  father  was  to  make  to 
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llu'  fatluT  of  Don's  a  formal  jii-oj-josal  of  llicii-  marriage.  Would 
this  otlcr  be  accepted?  Anxiety  mingled  with  desjiair  drove  sleep 
from  his  eyelids. 

As  the  first  rays  of  dawn  l)e<4an  to  creep  into  the  room  he  arose, 
clothed  himself  in  a  coarse  tunic,  and  encased  his  feet  in  a  pair  of 
rawhide  sandals.  Before  leaving  the  house  he  provided  himself 
with  some  cheese  and  black-bread,  the  nourishing  food  of  the 
peasants.  Then  he  passed  out  through  the  grove  of  silver  firs, 
among  which  stood  the  summer  villa  of  his  father,  and  sought  the 
top  of  a  hill  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  village  home  of 
Doris.  Slowly  the  hours  dragged  themselves  away.  He  saw  the 
cows  and  goats  that  the  neatherds  drove  afield  after  the  morning 
milking  ;  he  saw  the  smoke  rising  from  many  dwellings  and  an- 
nouncing the  aw^akened  households.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  he 
could  dimly  distinguish  white  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods,  but 
more  clearly  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  gymnasium 
and  its  throng  of  on-looking  people,  before  whom  he  had  so  re- 
cently suffered  bitter  defeat. 

Slowdy  the  forenoon  passed  away.  At  last,  when  the  sun  was 
at  meridian,  he  saw  his  father  wend  his  way  to  the  house  of  Phile- 
mon, the  father  of  Doris.  Worn  out  with  emotion  and  tedious 
watching,  he  fell  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  great  plane-tree,  and 
when  he  awoke  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  and  the  lower 
valleys  lay  already  in  a  shadow.  Rising,  he  hastened  home  to 
hear  what  his  father  could  tell. 

The  marriage  proposal  had  been  well  received,  but  Dion  had 
also  asked  the  hand  of  Doris  in  marriage,  therefore  Philemon  im- 
posed the  follow'ing  conditions  :  The  young  man  who  should  win 
the  greatest  number  of  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games  should  have 
his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  Theon  was  stunned;  it  seemed 
like  an  acceptance  of  his  rival,  for  had  not  Dion  defeated  him  but 
yesterday  at  the  public  games?  Perhaps  neither  would  be  suc- 
cessful when  they  were  pitted  against  all  the  best  youth  of  Greece. 
Yet  he  could  strive  :  early  and  late  Theon  worked.  Besides  the 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  diskos-throwing,  and  javelin-hurling,, 
he  daily  exercised  his  four  horses  upon  which  his  hopes  chiefly 
rested.     Nor  was  Dion  less  active. 
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The  time  of  the  games  drew  near,  and  the  proclamation  was 
issued  which  commanded  a  general  sacred  peace.  As  many 
Greeks  and  foreigners  as  circumstances  favored  turned  their  faces 
towards  sacred  Olympia,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  as  if  by  magic,  a 
tented  city  had  sprung  up  about  the  plain  and  poured  its  overflow- 
ing population  into  the  surrounding  towns. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  day  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  games  had  ended,  and  all  the 
people  had  gone  to  their  tents  and  temporar}^  homes.  The  next 
day  was  the  last,  in  which  were  to  be  the  great  chariot  races.  A 
thrill  of  excitement  stirred  the  people.  But  the  camp  of  Theon 
w^as  quiet.  All  were  resting  after  their  day  of  toil  or  enjoyment. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  gilding  the  temples  and  statues  on 
the  hill  of  Kronos,  and  there  came  on  the  evening  air  the  notes  of 
the  low  chants  of  victory  from  temple  and  grove.  The  shade  of 
night  slowly  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  while  the  great  wood-fires 
in  front  of  the  camp  cast  long,  wavering,  flickering  gleams  that 
made  outer  darkness  still  blacker.  Suddenly  an  old  man  ap- 
proached the  fire  ;  he  was  an  ancient  bard,  a  true  Homeric  min- 
strel. He  struck  a  few  opening  chords  on  his  lyre ;  he  poured 
forth  songs  of  mighty  heroes.  One  by  one  the  trusted  attendants 
gathered  around  him,  and  deserted  their  posts  of  duty,  drawn  and 
attracted  by  the  thrilling  words, — the  story  of  Odysseus,  how  he 

"  Having  overthrown  the  sacred  town 
At  Ilium,  wandered  far  and  visited 
The  capitals  of  many  nations,  learned 
The  customs  of  their  dwellers,  and  endured 
Great  suffering  on  the  deep.'" 

While  the  front  of  the  camp  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners, 
a  dark  form  stealthily  crept,  unseen,  to  the  rude  sheds  in  which 
the  horses  of  Theon  were  kept.  A  glance  of  the  eye  told  the  in- 
truder the  situation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  disappeared 
within  the  shed.  In  a  few  seconds  he  came  forth  and  vanished  in 
the  surrounding  darkness.  Then  cries  of  distress  and  agony 
recalled  the  delinquent  keepers  to  the  long-maned  chariot  horses. 
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They  hastoiunl   lo  tlu'  lVi<;lilciictl   .iniinals  and  discovered   a   cruel 
deed  done.      Our  ol'  llic  horses  bad  been  hamstrurifr. 

Theon  invoked  the  vvratli  of  Zeus  against  tlie  evil-doer.  His 
eager  liope  of  victory  on  tbe  morrow  faded  away,  and  liot  anger 
stirred  his  soul.  Slowly  the  feeling  grew  among  the  people  that 
the  deed  had  been  incited  by  Dion,  and  loudly  he  was  denounced 
by  all.  The  sanctity  of  Olympia  had  been  violated,  l)ul  the  wrong 
could  not  be  rio-hted  within  the  sacred  limits.  NeverUieless,  all 
agreed  that  the  dastard  must  be  punished. 

On  the  following  day,  amid  mingled  shouts  and  groans,  Dion's 
chariot  came  rushing  to  the  goal,  winning  the  race.  No  longer 
could  Theon  control  his  just  anger.  To  the  front  he  strode,  he 
appealed  to  the  judges,  he  told  of  the  cowardly  deed,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Dion.  Many  men  testified  that  they  had 
seen  Dion  prowling  about  the  camp.  On  this  evidence  the  laurel 
crown  was  withheld.  A  hand-to-hand  contest  was  arranged  to 
take  place  beyond  the  limits  of  Olympia,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
universal  peace  should  have  expired. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  combatants  met  in  the  natural  arena 
halfway  between  Elis  and  Olympia,  of  which  mention  was  made. 
They  fought,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  their  countrymen.  The 
throng  kept  a  breathless  silence  and  the  combat  went  on.  Now 
Theon,  now  Dion,  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand  ;  now  the  result 
appeared  doubtful ;  but  at  length  the  superior  training  and  skill  of 
Theon  obtained  the  mastery.  Nerved  by  the  thought  of  Doris, 
his  strong  right  arm  made  a  mighty  thrust,  and  as  Dion  fell  under 
the  sword  of  his  adversary  cheer  upon  cheer  rent  the  air.  The 
wreath  of  the  Olympian  victor  was  awarded  to  Theon.  Dion,  con- 
victed of  sacrilege  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men,  was  buried  where 
he  fell.  With  him  were  buried  his  horses,  and  above  them  was 
heaped  a  mound  as  a  monument  of  his  perfidy,  to  future  ages. 

Theon  hastened  with  his  attendants  to  Athens.  There,  with 
great  song  and  dance  and  procession  of  rose-chapleted  maidens, 
and  sacrifice  to  Athene  within  the  Parthenon,  he  was  finally  united 
in  marriage  with  his  hard-won  Doris. 

Walter  H,  Rollins. 
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SOME    ASPECTS    OF    YANKEE    SUPERSTITION    AND 

IGNORANCE. 

The  term  Yankee  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings  in  different 
localities,  and  must  be  defined.  The  word  is  here  used  to  include 
the  descendants  of  those  British  colonists  in  New  England  who 
came  to  the  New  World  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Later 
comers  are  likely  to  retain  a  flavor  of  their  ancestral  soil  and  can- 
not be  included  in  a  brief  folk-study  like  the  present.  I  recall  an 
old  Maine  farmer  who  could  repeat  from  memory  the  whole  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  Ballad,  and  considered  it  the  finest  product  of  all  lit- 
erature, though  he  had  apparently  never  seen  it  in  print,  knew 
nothing  of  its  origin,  and  could  trace  his  ancestry  back  only  as 
far  as  the  **  Baileys  of  Harpswell  Neck."  The  same  man  was  ac- 
customed to  predict  rain  and  drouths  by  observations  of  the  moon 
and  "  Charles'  Wain,"  and  was  really  an  English  peasant  more 
than  a  Yankee  farmer. 

Very  few  of  us  can  claim  to  be  entirely  free  from  superstitions 
and  prejudices  bequeathed  us  by  remote  progenitors.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  think  of  the  '*  sign"  when  observing  a  new  moon, 
and  feel  a  little  glow  of  satisfaction  when  it  is  over  the  lucky 
shoulder.  Many  excellent  people  still  refuse  to  join  a  party  of 
thirteen  at  table,  and  everybody  has  friends  who  would  con- 
sider it  '*  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence"  to  begin  a  journey  or 
any  business  of  moment  on  Friday.  Blushing  country  damsels 
still  dip  large  tea  grounds  in  butter,  and  throw  them  under  the 
table  to  bring  to  their  doors  a  handsome  stranger,  and  lay  a  four- 
leaved  clover  on  the  kitchen  floor  to  see  whose  shadow  first 
touches  it.  Old  men  all  over  New  England  are  carrying  horse- 
chestnuts  and  nutmegs  in  their  pockets  to  prevent  rheumatism, 
children  are.  wearing  a  small  perforated  bone  from  a  hog's  skull 
as  a  charm  against  earache,  and  warts  are  cured  by  more  tricks 
and  incantations  than  could  be  easily  mentioned. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  who  may  be  seen  every  week  upon 
the  streets  of  Hanover,  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour's  conversation, 
without  special  management  on  my  part,  gave  a  long  list  of  never 
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failing"  si^nis  and  portents,  wliich  cnihraccs  some  new  and  strikin)^ 
illustrations  ot"  practical   astronomy.      Standing   in  the  door  of*  his 
woodshed,  and  observing  the  sun  rise  from   behind  the   river  bhifV 
back  ol"  his   house,  he   claimed   that  he  could  foretell   the  vv^eather 
from  one  to  three  days  ahead.      '*Not  more 'n  a  week  ergo  1  sez 
to  Nancy,  sez  I,  th'  sun  took  a  shoot  torge  th'  north  this  mornin' 
and  I  calkerlate  we're  goin' ter  have  a  rippin' ole  freeze.  So  I  kiv- 
ered  up  th'  gardin  sass  'n  druv  in  th'  ole  mare  'n  colt  next  night, 
an'  'fore  sun-up  th'  was  a  frost,  er  regelar  ole  punkin-wilter.     Then 
agin   you'll  see  the   sun  rise  furder  south  than  it  nachelly  should, 
and  then  you  must  look  out  for  a  hot  spell.     D 'jever  notus  that 
ere  white  streak   crosswise   er  th'   sky  they  call  ther  Milky  Way  ? 
Wal,  you  '11   see   that  change  its  shape  if  you  look  sharp.     Only 
last  winter    comin'  in  from    the    barn  where  I'd  been  fodderin'  the 
critters,  I  hove  up  an  eye  to  see  how  the  yard  ell  hung,  an'  there 
was  er  tarnal  great  sprout  hangin'  out  er  the  Milky  Way,  that 
looked  jest  like  er  thumb  pointin'  down,  an  lookee,  within  a  month 
comes  er  sockin  ole  felin  onto  my  thumb  thet  kep'  me  houzed  fer 
two  weeks,  'n  cost  me  four  dollars  fer  doctor's  bills." 

Within  twenty  miles  of  Hanover,  in  Vermont,  an  old  gentleman 
stated,  and  his  wife  added  her  testimony,  that  he  had  often,  on 
quiet  winter  nights,  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  "  Kind  of  er  little,  fine  whiz,"  he  said  with  a 
most  expressive  gesture,  and  assured  me  that  any  one  might  hear 
it  by  ''  harkin  fer  it  when  things  is  still." 

An  old  Connecticut  longshoreman  while  discussing  the  tides  and 
their  causes,  said  that  the  theory  of  dependence  upon  the 
moon  was  "  dum  nonsense.  Nobody  don't  know  nothin'  about  it, 
but  I  kinder  calkilate  its  made  by  the  earth  a  floppin'  round  on  its 
axees.  If  ye  turn  er  pail  full  er  water  round  lively  't'll  s wallop 
eround  some,  an'  why  shouldn't  the  ocean  slop  over  jest  the  same 
when  th'  earth  gives  er  tv^ist."  The  same  philosopher  had  a  novel 
hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  '*  These  fellers  thet 
makes  th'  books  'n  goggerfreys  k'n  tell  all  erbout  somethin'  they 
don't  know  nothin'  erbout,  and  never  see,  most  likely.  Now  I  've 
sailed  'twixt  New  London  and  New  Orleans  more  times  'n  they's 
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hairs  in  yer  whiskers,  young  feller,  an'  I  've  watched  that  ere  Gulf 
Stream,  all  the  way  from  Point  Judy  ter  ther  yeller  water  round 
ther  South  Pass,  an'  I  know  what  I  'm  gammin'  erbout  w'en  I  say 
th'  Gulf  Stream's  nothin'  but  the  current  er  the  Mississippi  river, 
keepin  right  along  in  th'  ocean." 

It  was  a  Narragansett  Bay  fisherman  who  developed  an  original 
theory  of  the  Northern  Lights.  ''Ye  know  the  Bible  sez  the 
world  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the 
scientists  sez  as  she  's  all  erfire  inside  aready,  bustin'  out  now  an 
then  in  these  ere  volcanoes.  Now  'pears  to  me  there  must  be  some 
kind  uv  er  big  chimbly  a  stickin'  out'n  the  earth  at  the  north  pole, 
somers,  an'  the  fire  comes  squirtin'  up  over  the  sky  from  it,  which 
is  what  we  call  the  Northern  Lights.  I've  seen  it  when  I  could 
see,  plain  z'er  pike  staff,  that  'twas  fire,  no  more  like  'lectricity 
'n  er  rock  cod's  like  er  sting  ray,  and  some  time  er  other  the  ole 
chimbly  wont  be  big  ernough  to  let  off  the  fire  an'  the  world '11  go 
whewerteding  ter  thunder  like  one  er  them  bums  the  plagid  aner- 
kists  have  got." 

Another  philosopher  whose  wisdom  manifested  itself  in  skepti- 
cism, was  rowing  me  one  summer  day,  across  a  little  lake  in  the 
remote  Maine  forests.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  large  and  red, 
over  the  Magalloway  marshes,  and  he  called  attention  to  its  unusual 
size, — "  twice  as  big  as  w'en  she  riz  this  mornin'.  Ef 'twas  solid 
an'  round  like  er  turnup  how  'd  she  swell  'n  shrink  so  doggoned 
lively?  It's  well  ernough  ter  teach  childern  that  the  earth's 
reaund  'n  whirls  roun'  like  er  blame  grind-stun,  but  its  no  use  ter 
tell  me  so,  fer  how  'd  things  stick  on  while  she  's  revolvin'  ?  They  'd 
have  ter  hang  like  the  lice  on  a  bear's  belly  to  keep  from  flyin'  ter 
kingdom  come."  Giving  him  the  field-glass  I  asked  him  to  look 
and  try  if  he  could  see  the  grass  roots  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
about  three  miles  away.  To  his  surprise  only  the  tops  of  the  rank 
swale  were  visible.  As  we  gradually  neared  it  he  kept  looking  till 
at  length  we  saw  the  brown  roots  at  the  water's  edge.  Then  he 
had  to  acknowledge  that  the  water  must  have  bulged  up  and  hid- 
den the  shore.  "  Liker  nough  the  earth  humps  up  er  little  herea- 
bouts, but  that  don't  prove  it's  round  all  over."  And  I  could  not 
dispute  his  statement. 


e> 
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These  few  observations  of  belief  and  superstition  junon^  New 
England  Yankees,  indicate  tliat  anion^  the  people  of  greatest  aver- 
age intelligence  in  the  world  there  are  occasional  vivid  relics  as 
well  as  widely  prevalent  dim  traces  of  that  dense  ignorance  once 
almost  universal,  now  slowly  disappearing  in  Europe  and  America, 
like  the  melting  of  the  masses  of  snow  from  the  sides  of  two  neigh- 

borin<x  mountains. 

P.  E.  Stanley, 

THE  YEAR'S  AFTERHUSH. 

Pallid  and  cold  the  pilgrim  year  lies  dead. 

With  trembling  hands  beside  his  midnight  bier 

He  hath  lain  the  burden  of  our  pain  and  cheer 
He  could  no  longer  bear.     Above  his  head 
An  instant  of  silent  afterhush  is  shed, 

While  Time,  expectant,  waits  the  new-born  year. 

Ere  sob  or  sigh  has  thrilled  Earth's  listening  ear,, 
Down  dark  'ning  aisles  we  hear  the  echoing  tread 

Of  fleeing  feet  that  bear  the  Past  away. 
Chime  with  the  softer  foot-falls,  light  and  fleet. 

Which  bring  the  New  Year  through  the  shadows  gray. 
And  now  the  clanging  music,  wild  and  sweet, 

From  tower  and  steeple  calls  to  grave  and  gay 


To  leave  the  Past  and  the  infant  New  Year  greet. 


E.   O.   Grover. 


HUCKLEBERRIES. 

There  recently  passed  away  a  writer  who,  though  not  great,  has 
by  her  loving,  true,  and  delicate  treatment  of  her  subject  won  a 
distinct  place  in  American  literature.  Last  year  this  writer.  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  published  a  volume  of  short  stories,  entitled, 
*' Huckleberries  Gathered  from  New  England  Hills."  These 
stories  are  the  best  and  most  characteristic  work  of  Mrs.  Cooke's 
pen.  The  style  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  gracefulness  and  charm 
of  which  the  modern  realistic  treatment  is  capable  in  the  hands  of 
a  writer  who  habitually  looks  for  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  ugly. 
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There  are  few  writers  who  have  treated  New  England  life  sym- 
pathetically. The  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  exaggerate  its 
ridiculous  side  ;  its  social  mistakes,  grammatical  errors,  and  laugh- 
able characteristics  have  been  an  apparently  inexhaustible  mine  of 
humor  to  writers  of  all  grades  of  ability.  The  stage,  the  comic 
papers,  and  the  novels  all  have  their  stock  types  of  Yankee  char- 
acter, which  are  true  enough  to  nature  in  some  respects,  but  on 
the  w^hole  present  a  sadly  distorted  image  of  the  life  which  they 
seek  to  portray.  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Cooke's  stories,  how^ever, 
will  find  an  earnest  and  generally  successful  attempt  to  represent 
New  England  life  as  it  really  exists,  or  has  existed,  for  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  stories  is  laid  in  the  preceding  century.  Her  success 
is  due  to  two  things,  it  seems  to  me  :  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  an  observance  of  the  principle  that  human  nature, 
stripped  of  its  accidental  surroundings,  is  much  the  same  ever}^- 
where. 

The  stories  are  written  in  dialect,  which  is  given  with  remark- 
able fidelity.  The  dialogue  does  not  appear  forced  in  the  least, 
but  flows  readily,  with  certain  individual  differences  of  speech, 
often  neglected  by  dialect  writers.  The  plots  are  all  simple,  and 
the  scenes  are  in  the  country,  along  the  coast,  or  in  some  small 
town.  All  the  stories  but  one  are  love  stories.  In  some  cases  the 
plot  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  title  of  story,  and  the  piece 
might  better  be  called  a  study.  A  writer  gifted  with  greater  genius 
than  Mrs.  Cooke,  and  having  at  the  same  time  her  keen  observa- 
tion and  carefulness  in  details,  might  have  produced  with  the  same 
materials  stories  of  greater  power.  There  is,  indeed,  in  several  of 
the  studies  a  lack  of  strength  and  definiteness,  which  is  their  great- 
est defect.  Taking  the  stories  together,  how^ever,  the  really  good 
and  true  far  outweigh  the  defects,  which  may  be  readily  pardoned 
where  there  is  so  much  naturalness  and  so  little  superficiality. 

The  best  and  strongest  story  in  the  yolume  is  probably  "  Clary's 
Trial."  The  scene  is  a  little  Connecticut  town  and  its  tavern  ;  the 
time,  when  small  clothes  and  ruffled  shirts  w^ere  still  the  fashion. 
The  cruel,  selfish,  and  dissolute  character  of  Alonzo  Jakeway  is 
painted  deftly  and  suggestively.     The  girl  Clary,  at  first  in  love 
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with  Jakowav,  then  sadly  uiulfceivcd  as  to  his  true  nature  l)ut 
still  retaining  her  allection  lor  him,  is  sweet  anil  pathetic,  and 
quickly  arouses  our  svuipatiiy.  Upon  learninj^  lier  lover's  charac- 
ter, Clary  refuses  to  marr}'  him,  and  to  force  her  to  do  so,  Jake- 
way  secures  her  conviction  upon  a  char<^e  of  theft.  The  penalty 
is  a  line,  which  she  is  unable  to  pay,  or  thirty  laslies  upon  the  bare 
back.  Jakeway  otlers  to  pay  the  line  if  she  will  marry  him,  and 
feels  no  doubt  of  the  result,  but  the  girl  has  the  blood  of  the  true 
Puritan  in  her  veins  and  refuses  with  scorn.  The  scene  at  the 
whipping-post  is  the  most  dramatic  in  the  book.  The  story  ends 
happily  with  a  rescue  by  one  who  has  loved  Clary  from  a  distance, 
and  the  mental  strain  has  been  so  great  that  the  past  mercifully 
becomes  a  blank  to  her. 

The  story  "  Love"  is  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  style,  but  it 
lacks  action.  It  contains,  however,  a  deep  insight  into  the  emo- 
tions and  impulses  of  a  loving  woman's  heart.  The  book  is  decid- 
edly optimistic  in  tone,  and  is  not  wanting  in  shrewd,  dry,  Yankee 
humor.  The  author  as  a  rule  is  more  successful  in  portraying  el- 
derly and  peculiar  people  than  young  people.  The  younger  char- 
acters too  often  lack  force  and  reality,  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  life  like  the  others. 

In  "An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving,"  the  author  brings  out 
the  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  stern,  resolute.  New  Eng- 
land character,  which  illuminate  with  their  light  the  poverty  and 
trials  of  the  Revolution.  Parson  Everett,  with  his  prim  ways, 
narrow  theology,  and  Biblical  style  of  conversation  is  a  particular- 
ly well  drawn  and  amusing  personage. 

In  the  story  called  "  Odd  Miss  Todd,"  there  is  another  and  a 
more  modern  kind  of  country  minister,  weakly  and  sentimentally 
pious,  the  victim  of  "  pork,  potatoes,  and  pie,  the  triad  of  domes- 
tic demons  that  rule  in  New  England  kitchens,"  as  the  author  wit- 
tily and  truthfully  says. 

One.  of  the  quaintest  and  most  original  characters  in  the  whole 
book  is  old  Tommy  Hymny,  so  called  from  his  habit  of  illustrating 
every  joy  or  trouble  of  life  by  a  verse  from  some  ancient  hymn. 
He  plays  the  part  of  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  play  at  all  the  mar- 
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riages,  weddings,  and   christenings  of  the  village,  and  dies  quav- 
ering the  lines  of  a  favorite  composition. 

One  will  not  turn  the  last  page  of  "Huckleberries"  without 
feeling  that  within  the  somewhat  rough  burr  of  New  England  life 
and  speech  there  lies  a  sweet  kernel  of  true  and  honest  humanity. 

Ashley  K.  Hardy. 


PROF.  CHARLES  D.  ADAMS. 

Professor  Adams  comes  of  a  family  not  unknown  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  to  Dartmouth.  His  father,  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Adams,  now 
living  in  Massachusetts,  was  long  pastor  at  Wilton.  He  is  not  a 
college  graduate,  but  his  father,  Rev.  Darwin  Adams,  who  died  in 
1889  at  an  advanced  age,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1824; 
and  the  great-grandfather  of  our  professor.  Dr.  Daniel  Adams,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate  of  1797,  was  the  author  of  Adams'  Arithme- 
tic, for  many  years  in  common  use  in  New  England  schools. 

Charles  Darwin  Adams  was  born  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  October  21, 
1856.       His    college    preparation   was    at    Lawrence    academy, 
Groton,  Mass.     He  came  to  college  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  an  unusually  young  class,  maintained  from  the  first  a  high  rank, 
and  graduated  with  the  third    position.     For  the  first  two  years 
after  graduation  he  served  as  principal  of  People's    academy,  at 
Morrisville,  Vt.,  having  begun   his  teaching  with  a  winter  district 
school  while   in  college.     His  work  there  was  notably  successful. 
Deciding  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  he  then    entered  Andover 
seminary,  but  remained  there  only  two  years,  finding  his  life-work 
rather  in  the  teacher's  chair.     For  three  years,  1881-4,  he  was  in- 
structor in  Greek  and  physics  in  Cushing  academy,  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  from  which  position  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
Drury    college,  Springfield,    Mo.     He    also    gave   instruction   in 
physics  for  some  time,  and  has  been  librarian  for  several  years. 
The  college  year  of  1890-1  he  spent  in  study  in  Germany,  under 
leave  of  absence,  and  earned  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel.     Drury  college  holds  an  enviable  reputation  in  its 
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section  for  its  hi^h  slaiulard  and  tliorough  work,  and  of  those  who 
have  won  lor  it  tliis  good  name  not  one  of  tlie  least  is  Prof.  Adams. 
The  college  snilered  severely  not  long  since  in  the  death  of  its 
president,  and  Professor  Adams  as  acting  president  has  displayed 
rare  judgment  and  executive  ability. 

While  he  has  turned  aside  from  his  early  intention  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  profession,  he  received  ordination  from  a  Congregational 
council  some  years  ago,  and  often  preaches — it  is  said  with  de- 
cided acceptance.     The  spiritual  life  of  the  college  will  gain  not  a 

little  by  his  accession. 

yohii  M.    Comstock, 


The  Chair. 


The  relations  of  Dartmouth  college  with  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  not  always  been  iiarmonious.  Some  decidedly  romantic 
passages  have  attended  their  disagreements.  The  barricading  of 
the  old  church  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  State  University  support- 
ers, the  defense  of  the  library  in  Dartmouth  hall  against  the 
usurpers,  the  movements  to  establish  a  new  state  embracing  the 
adjacent  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  with  the  capital 
at  Hanover, — these  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  events  which  have 
accompanied  lack  of  agreement  with  the  state  in  the  early  history 
of  the  institution. 

But  the  college  and  the  state  are  and  have  been  closely  united 
in  interests.  Dartmouth  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
principal  educational  institution  of  New  Hampshire,  and  probably 
no  other  college  so  thoroughly  represents  and  embodies  the  state 
in  which  it  has  grown  and  developed,  till  its  influence  overspreads  the 
continent.  Even  Brown  and  Rhode  Island  are  not  more  closely 
connected,  and  the  young  and  thriving  state  universities  of  the 
west  lack  the  century  of  mutual  hardship  and  poverty  which 
has  cemented  the  friendship  of  Dartmouth  and  New  Hampshire. 

A  friendship  which  bears  no  fruitage  but  sweet  words  is  less  de- 
sirable than  a  brisk  enmity  which  keeps  the  armor  and  weapons 
bright  with  use.  The  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  just  given  a 
very  material  pledge  of  good  feeling  in  the  shape  of  an  act  which, 
in  effect,  gives  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  college. 

The  fifteen  thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  erection  of  Culver 
hall  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  and  "  The  sum 
of  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  out 
of  the  state  treasury  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college,  on  the 
first  day  of  September  each  year,  for  a  period  of  two  years  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  col- 
lege." 
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This  last  nuMUioiu'd  appropriation  is  dcsij^ncd  lo  jMit  into  iiniiic- 
diate  execution  tlie  jdans  wliich  iiiiolit  otherwise  be  delayed  till  the 
Wentworth  estate  becomes  iVee  from  encumbrances,  two  years 
hence.  lion,  l^^rank  S.  Streeter  '74  is  deserving  of  mention  for  ^ood 
work  done  in  securini^  the  passa<jje  of  this  act. 


The  Chair  is  not  satisfied  with  the  competition  from  the  sopho- 
more class  for  appointments  to  the  Lit.  board.  Spasmodic 
and  interrupted  effort  is  not  expected  to  ensure  results,  and  a  man 
who,  having  had  an  article  or  two  accepted,  thinks  it  an  auspicious 
occasion  to  stop  writing  and  rest  for  a  month,  is  not  displaying 
the  right  material  for  a  valuable  editor.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  select 
three  men  from  a  class  wlip  appear  to  be  the  ones  desirable  for  the 
position,  but  it  has  happened  more  than  once  in  the  past  that  the 
literary  ambitions  of  the  candidate  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
honor  and  his  name  decorating  the  title-page  has  been  the  only 
benefit  the  magazine  has  received  from  him. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  no  fixed  laws  or  customs 
regulating  the  management  of  the  Lit.,  but  each  succeeding 
board  of  editors  has  been  free  to  execute  its  own  decisions,  regard- 
less of  precedent  or  the  examples  of  former  boards.  A  case 
can  easily  be  imagined  in  which  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
depart  from  the  usual  custom  of  electing  three  men  from  the 
sophomore  class,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  choose  the  recruits 
from  higher  or  lower  classes.  The  essential  thing  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  men  ;  other  matters  are  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate. 

The  next  election  will  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and 
everything  submitted  before  that  date  will  be  considered  in  the  final 
decision. 


We  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  "  Dartmouth  Sketches"  is 
soon  to  be  published,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  constructed  upon 
a  more  comprehensive  plan.  The  type  and  paper  are  also  to  be  im- 
proved and  more  illustrations  added.  The  same  book  is  also  to  be 
bound  in  paper  and  sold  at  50  cents  per  copy.     Rarely  does  any 
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college  publication  meet  the  extraordinary  reception  that  has 
greeted  this  book.  The  Lit.  feels  entitled  to  appropriate  some  of 
the  praise  accorded  '*  Dartmouth  Sketches"  for  its  literary  excel- 
lence, since  most  of  the  articles  were  selected  from  our  columns. 
The  college  and  the  alumni  at  large  are*  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  success. 


The  vague  reports  that  Prof.  Hardy  was  about  to  resign  his 
chair  to  accept  the  editorial  seat  of  The  Cosmopolitan  were 
fortunately  not  authentic.  He  has  consented  to  act  as  associate 
editor  of  that  magazine,  but  retains  his  place  here,  with  a  leave  of 
absence  extending  through  one  term  of  each  college  year.  This 
will  allow  him  to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  literary  work 
than  the  past  few  years  have  made  possible. 


We  call  attention  with  unusual  pleasure  to  our  alumnus  portrait 
this  month,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  another  Dart- 
mouth man,  who  has  had  distinguished  success  in  other  fields, 
back  to  another  "  course"  in  the  college.  The  chair  of  Greek 
has  been  occupied  by  some  distinguished  scholars,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  name  of  Charles  D.  Adams  will 
look  well  in  the  general  catalogue  below  the  names  of  Alpheus 
Crosby,  William  A.  Packard,  John  Henry  Wright,  and  Rufus  B. 
Richardson. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Debating 
Union  to  examine  and  report  the  matter  of  student  government 
have  begun  an  energetic  examination  of  the  systems  now  in  use  in 
American  colleges,  and  will  recommend  the  one  which  seems 
most  adapted  to  our  needs.  Without  copying  anything  from  our 
neighbors  we  should  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  all  com- 
plaints, requests,  and  disagreements  arising  between  the  students 
and  faculty  may  be  amicably  and  immediately  settled,  and  a  har- 
monious action  for  mutual  benefit  may  be  maintained.  It  is  a  good 
step,  and  in  the  right  direction. 


By  the  Way. 


•  m* 


It  must  sound  as  thougli  college  men  were  taking  themselves 
too  seriously  when  they  talk  about  the  standards  of  college  art. 
Some  of  our  older  alumni,  and  younger,  too,  tor  that  matter,  would 
undoubtedly  think  such  a  remark  calculated  to  excite  considerable 
merriment.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  one  of  them  wrote  us  a  short 
time  ago,  "  We  did  not  have  so  much  college  '  literature''  (?)  in 
our  day  as  you  have  now."  We  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
college  men  are  generally  reputed  to  have  quite  as  much  respect 
for  themselves  as  other  people  have  for  them,  are  painfully  con- 
scious that  our  art  is  not  true  art  and  our  standards  are  so  various 
and  elastic  that  we  may  almost  be  said  to  have  none. 


* 
*  * 


It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  college  writing  has  any  intrinsic  merit. 
The  man  who  can  do  his  best  work  before  he  is  graduated  is  either 
a  phenomenon  or  a  fool.  The  first  are  decidedly  infrequent;  the 
second  are  common  enough,  and  sometimes  edit  the  college 
papers,  but  most  of  their  work  is  not  a  contribution  to*  classic  liter- 
ature. To  write  well  a  man  must  live,  look,  and  learn;  he  must 
experience  something  of  the  world's  vicissitudes  himself,  observe 
carefully  nature  and  man,  and  read  widely  to  see  how  other  artists 
work.  It  is  an  exceptional  college  boy  who  has  done  all  this. 
Nevertheless,  however  poor  our  art  may  be  it  is  still  art,  of 
some  sort  or  other ;  the  painter's  first  wretched  daub  is  still  a  pict- 
ure. And  however  low  or  problematic  our  standards  may  be, 
they  still  exist,  or  we  could  never  reject  a  manuscript. 


* 


The  conditions  under  which  college  writing  is  done,  though  in- 
jured by  incapacity  or  the  personal  equation  in  the  editorial  board, 


o 
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are  still  much  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  outside  world. 
If  you  write  for  a  newspaper  you  must  generally  do  hack  work. 
You  must  be  sensational,  or  vivacious,  or  something  else  which  you 
are  not,  to  interest  the  readers.  If  you  write  for  a  magazine,  your 
article  must  lend  itself  readily  to  illustration  ;  or,  if  it  is  a  story,  it  ~ 
must  be  of  the  prevailing  mode.  You  must  write  for  your  readers, 
not  for  your  own  highest  ideals.  Publications  in  general  exist  to 
be  read.  But  college  literary  magazines  are  managed  for  the 
most  part  upon  a  very  different  principle.  They  exist  first  for  the 
writer,  second  for  the  reader.  Their  chief  object  is  to  develop  the 
literary  spirit  in  the  college  ;  incidentally  they  hope  to  interest  stu- 
dents and  alumni.  And  the  two  objects  are  really  one.  For  col- 
lege papers  appeal  to  a  select  class  of  readers,  and  the  very  way 
to  interest  them  is  to  foster  a  literary  spirit  in  their  alma  mater. 
In  this  field  then  the  would-be  author  may  write  for  himself. 
What  should  he  aim  to  do? 


* 
* 


We  can  easily  conceive  that  some  one  might  say,  *'  The  stand- 
ards of  college  art  must  be  the  same  as  in  any  other  art.  The 
college  student,  although  he  may  look  upon  himself  as  a  creature 
set  apart  from  the  common  herd  for  some  beneficent  divine  pur- 
pose, must  submit  to  the  same  tests  as  other  people.  His  writing 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  standards."  Now^  this  kind  of  talk 
sounds  first-rate  and  makes  you  feel  real  fierce  and  noble  ;  but 
there  is  one  difficulty  with  it :  it  is  n't  true.  Whether  it  ought  to 
be  true  is  another  question  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  student  is  not  judged 
by  the  same  standards  in  anything  as  the  rest  of  the  w^orld. 


* 


It  is  a  curious  condition  of  things,  this  college  life.  Students  crib 
and  "rag"  property,  and  break  scholarships,  and  do  many  other 
things  which  they  did  not  do  before  they  entered  and  will  not  do  after 
they  are  graduated.  Their  consciences  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  four- 
years  torpor.     But  no  one  looks  at  all  this  in  anything  like  the 
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samo  lijjjht  ihey  would  if  the  oIIoiuIlm's  were  not  in  college.  VViien 
tlie  students  go  forth  into  tlie  night  and  paint  the  town  red,  the 
constable  hears  them  and  turns  over  in  bed,  remarking,  "  It's  only 
the  boys."  We  go  down  to  the  gymnasium  at  Commencement  and 
declaim  after  a  manner  not  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  yet  among 
the  moderns,  nor  upon  the  lips  of  the  noble  red  man  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  occur  to  the  judges,  after  they  have  fin- 
ished drawing  lots  for  the  prizes,  that  they  have  never  heard  their 
lawyers  or  their  clergymen  use  just  our  style  of  oratory  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  also  occurs  to  them  that  they  are  very  glad  of  it. 
Just  so  we  publish  articles  in  our  college  papers,  which  are  read 
with  more  or  less  interest — usually  less — and  complimented  or  sat 
upon  by  the  exchange  editor  according  to  what  he  ate  for  dinner ; 
but  we  know  all  the  time  that  our  article  would  not  be  published 
by  any  newspaper  on  the  face  of  this  round  earth. 

*         * 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  our  standards  and  the 
w^orld's  standards?  Simply  this  :  the  availability  of  a  college  arti- 
cle depends  entirely  upon  how  it  is  done  and  not  upon  its  subject ; 
unless  of  course  the  subject  is  connected  with  college  affairs.  The 
description  of  a  coal-hod  would  not  be  published  by  Harper's  under 
any  circumstances,  because  the  public  interest  in  that  useful  article 
is  not  such  as  to  warrant  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  de- 
scription should  not  be  published  in  this  magazine,  zyzts  execution 
is  good  enough;  because  our  standard  is  w^holly  one  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. It  does  n't  make  much  difference  what  subject  we  col- 
lege boys  write  on,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to  enlighten  the  world  very 
much  on  it  anyway  ;  but  if  we  do  n't  do  it  well  we  are  losing  all 
the  benefits  that  college  literature  is  supposed  to  convey.  Perfec- 
tion of  artistic  execution  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  sole  stand- 
ard of  college  literature. 


* 


It  follows  as  a  sort  of  corollary  that  the  college  writer  will  be 
more  likely  to  attain  this  perfect  execution  if  he  does  n't  aim  too 
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high.  In  some  of  our  earher  magazines  a  high-sounding  title  was 
often  made  to  cover  a  muhitude  of  sins.  A  freshman  would  not 
probably  do  his  best  work  on  "  Ideality  in  Science."  The  college 
man  writes  primarily  to  benefit  himself.  He  should  then  choose  a 
subject  easily  within  his  reach  ;  think  long  before  putting  pen  to 
paper ;  write  slowly  and  with  due  reflection,  never  using  a  word 
until  he  is  sure  there  is  no  better  one  in  the  language  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  steer  clear  of  involved  sentences  until  he  is  sure  he  can 
use  them  well.  The  three  Rs  might  easily  be  adapted  as  advice 
to  the  college  writer  :  read,  write,  and  ruminate. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


-UNCLE  HEELEY." 


It  has  been  well  said  that  however  weird  a  conception  of  a  Imman  being  the  mind 
may  possibly  have,  there  is  somewhere  in  the  universe  just  such  a  man.  Few  in- 
deed would  be  the  writers,  however,  who  would  venture  to  portray  in  legend  or 
story  such  a  character  as  "  Uncle  Heeley."  His  intellect  was  strong,  yet  abortive  ; 
his  physique,  sinewy  and  enduring,  yet  deformed  ;  his  vision,  dim  ;  his  hearing, 
dull ;  his  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  strikingly  abnormal ;  and,  in  short,  the  entire 
texture  of  his  mind  and  body  was  far  unlike  that  of  other  mortals. 

A  little,  old  shop,  rickety  in  its  points  and  scanty  in  its  apartments,  pending 
almost  precipitously  over  the  dashing  falls  of  a  small  stream,  furnished  the  scene  of 
his  daily  labor  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  nightly  abode.  He  was  a  tin-smith  by 
trade,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  he  soldered  the  tea  and  coffee  pots,  milk  pans,  and 
tin  dishes  for  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  rural  town,  and  manufactured  an  occa- 
sional basin  or  soap  bucket  when  the  work  of  repairing  was  at  a  low  ebb.  His  par- 
amount characteristic  was  honesty, — unlimited,  unequivocating,  insuperable  honesty  ; 
and  many  a  dish  has  he  lined  throughout  with  solder  and  deposited  double  quanti- 
ties in  the  suspected  parts,  because  his  limited  vision  was  unable  to  locate  the  seat 
of  the  defect.  Go  into  his  snug  little  work-room  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you 
would  find  upon  his  bench,  beside  tools,  dishes,  and  miscellaneous  scraps  of  tin,  a 
large,-  open  Bible,  and  before  you  had  been  there  a  half  score  of  minutes,  whether  a 
commercial  traveler,  a  horse  jockey,  or  what-not,  you  would  be  requested  to  read 
some  passage  which  he  would  select. 

A  somewhat  remunerative  occupation  which  certain  sweet-voiced  lassies  of  the 
hamlet  followed,  was  that  of  accompanying  "Uncle  Heeley''  on  his  periodic  tours 
of  prayer  throughout  the  town.  His  journeys  were  made  on  foot  during  the  even- 
ing, and  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  many  an  old  house  fairly  shook  under  the 
stress  of  his  mighty  beats,  which  doubtless  seemed  gentle  to  his  deaf  ears,  but  in 
reality  were  not  unlike  the  thrusts  of  an  ancient  battering-ram.  He  entered,  and, 
before  scarce  a  word  could  be  said,  was  on  his  knees  praying  in  voluminous  tones 
for  those  "sheltered  beneath  this  roof."  He  arose  and  sat  panting  for  breath  as 
his  beautiful  little  maidens  sang  some  sweet  anthem ;  and,  as  unceremoniously  as 
he  entered,  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  next  house 
to  repeat  the  programme. 

Could  you  see  him  at  his  ablutions  preparatory  to  each  meal  you  would  observe 
him  bending  over  a  large  bucket  of  water,  his  head  completely  immersed,  and  the 
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M-ater  bubbling,  foaming,  and  seething  with  violence  as  he  blew  monster-like  into 
the  soapy  contents. 

In  his  diet  he  was  equally  peculiar.  Pies,  cakes,  pudding,  meat,  potatoes,  hash, 
— whatever  it  might  be, — and  his  menu  was  varied, — he  mixed  indiscriminately  in 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  ate  with  a  spoon  like  soup  or  an  03^ster  stew. 

'•  Uncle  Heeley ''  lived  as  a  bachelor  and  Methodist  to  a  good  old  age,  and  that 
he  might  die  as  uniquely  as  he  had  lived,  he  breathed  his  last  sitting  in  his  old  arm- 
chair alone  in  the  small  sleeping  apartment  just  over  the  room  of  his  earthly  toil. 

J.  H.  Bartlett. 

TWO    POUTING  LIPS. 

Two  pouting  lips,  a  Cupid's  bow, 
A  garden  where  Love's  blossoms  blow 
Fairer  than  Luna,  queen  of  night, 
My  Phyllis'  lips  all  charms  unite 
In  dainty  chalice  pure  as  snow. 

A  holy  shrine  whose  altars  show 
The  rosy  fires  of  Love  aglow  : 
Well  may  the  bard  his  song  indite 
To  pouting  lips  ! 

Not  sweets  like  these  the  gods  bestow 

On  common  mortals  here  below; 

Yet,  when,  Prometheus-like,  the  height 

Of  heaven  I  dare  to  scale,  the  sprite 

Does  not,  too  coy,  bid  me  forego 

Two  pouting  lips ! 

Bertrand  A.  Smalley. 


UN  COUP  DE  MALHEUR. 
The  angel  of  matrimony  brooded  over  the  little  town  of  C 


— .     The  gossips 

talked  of  naught  else  but  the  approaching  marriage  of  John  Caxton  to  Jeannette 
Miner.  John  had  been  to  college  and  had  been  graduated  some  three  years  and  a 
half  before  his  class.  John  was  no  impecunious  lover  either,  for  his  father  was  a 
man  of  wealth.  Jeannette  was  a  city-bred  girl,  but  had  been  in  the  country  ten  or 
twelve  months,  being  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  this  "  Paradise  of 
the  Mountains,"  or — by  something  else.  She  was  well  connected  socially  with 
many  of  New  York's  elite,  so  she  said.     A  fine  couple,  truly. 

Time  flew  apace,  their  great  day  drew  near.  The  morning  of  June  20th  dawned 
clear  and  cloudless.  Surely  no  day  could  be  more  propitious  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  happy  afifinity. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  solemnized   in  the  church,  and  thither  at  an   early  hour 
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flocki'd  tin-  kin.  friends,  and  ni'ii;hl)(irs.  the  whole  town,  in  fact.  John  had  previ- 
ously obtained  a  ritual  from  tlu-  niinistei-.  purposin/^  to  learn  hy  heart  all  his  re- 
sponses, so  that  he  could  "appear  better,  you  know."  Unhappy  fate!  'I'hc  youth 
by  some  mistake  learned  the  responses  of  the  ritual  for  the  baptismal  ceremony  of 
mature  years. 

Tiie  time  was  come.     The   blushing  bride   and  expectant  maids  of  honor   had 
gathered  in  the  vestibule  awaiting  the  groom  ;  at  last  he  came,  fresh  from  his  ritual. 
The  bridal  party  in  all  its  freshness,  beauty,  anfl  splendor  slowly  marched  up  the 
broad  aisle  to  the  tune  of  Marchian's  grand  wedding  march,  and  took  i)laces  before 
the  altar.     The  minister  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer  as  the  tones  of  the  organ 
died  away  in  the  far  dark  corners  of  the  church.     Then  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
gan.    After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  minister  said:     "Will  you  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife  ?  "     To  which  John,  proud  with  the  thought  of 
having  so  well  memorized  his  part,  answered  promptly,    "I   renounce  them  all." 
The  bride  nearly  fainted,  and  white-faced  and  trembling  was  obliged  to  lean  on  her 
bridesmaids  for  support ;   the  crowd  held  their  breath   in  wonder.     The   minister, 
utterly  amazed,  stared  a  moment  and  then  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  penetrating  to  the 
remotest  corner,  asked,    "Are  you  a  fool?"  to  which  came  the  reply,  as  loudly  and 
promptly  as  before,   "All  this   I   truly  and  firmly  believe."     At  this,  a  light  slowly- 
dawned  upon  the  reverend  sir,  and  he  saw  whence  came  poor  John^s  blunder.  After 
some  patient  explanation,  John  was  induced  to   claim  his  bride,  who   by  this  time 
had  recovered  from  her  fright. 

The  remainder  of  the  ceremony  passed  uneventfully,  and  as  the  newly  married 
were  about  to  start  on  their  wedding  tour,  John  slipped  a  crisp  two-dollar  bill  inta 
the  hand  of  the  minister,  and  as  he  did  it,  said  in  that  felicitous  and  companionable 
way  he  had  learned  at  college  :  "  Old  man,  you  saved  me  from  a  pretty  embarass- 
ing  predicament,  and  there's  to  pay  for  it." 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  John  and  his  buxom  wife  no  longer  grace  the 

town  of  C ,  but  even  now  the  gossips  will  repeat,  at  the  slightest  rumor  of  aa 

approaching  marriage,  how  John  married  Jeannette. 

W.  A.  Meserve. 


A  BLUSH. 
( Triolet.) 

A  blush  is  a  rose. 

And  why  should  I  miss  it  "i 
You  would  never  suppose 
A  blush  is  a  rose  ; 
But  nobody  knows, 

At  least,  till  he  kiss  it. 
A  blush  is  a  rose, 

And  why  should  I  miss  it .'' 


Edwin  O.  Grover. 
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A  DISAPPOINTED  CLAIMANT. 


Slowly  I  passed  through  the  train,  looking  on  this  side  and  on  that  for  a  vacant 
seat.  I  had  just  decided  that  my  search  was  to  prove  unavailing,  when  I  espied  at 
the  far  end  of  the  car  an  old  gentleman  by  whose  side  rested  a  worn,  battered  valise  ; 
at  my  request  he  removed  this  and  made  room  for  me.  While  the  train  sped  across 
the  fields  and  through  numerous  peach  orchards,  I  occupied  myself  in  making  a 
mental  study  of  my  fellow-traveller.  He  was  evidently  poor  and  had  seen  better 
days,  for  his  appearance  was  neat,  and  although  his  clothing  was  somewhat  faded 
and  worn,  yet  it  showed  signs  of  thoughtful  care.  He  was  old,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that,  but  it  was  that  gentle,  beautiful  old  age  which  so  attracts  the  young. 
His  hair  was  long  and  white;  his  eyes  were  of  a  mild  blue,  with  a  kind  twinkle, 
and  with  just  a  spark  of  past  fire  shining  from  them.  Yet  on  the  whole  he  had  the 
appearance  of  one  disappointed  in  life,  bearing  up  under  some  heavy  burden. 
When  he  spoke  a  sad  but  sweet  smile  would  flit  across  his  features,  which  must  have 
been  handsome  in  his  youth. 

Before  long  we  entered  into  conversation  about  congress,  the  new  president, 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  at  length  concerning  his  errand  at  Washington.  "  In  the  last 
year  of  the  last  century,"  said  he,  "  Hiram  Snow,  my  father,  in  command  of  the 
bark  '  Eliza  ^  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with  a  cargo  of  breadstuffs  for  Eng- 
land. Two  weeks  later  Napoleon  declared  that  American  ships  should  be  seized 
wherever  found  on  the  high  seas.  Uunconscious  of  threatening  danger  the  'Eliza' 
sailed  up  the  English  channel  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  her  commander  was 
boarded  by  a  crew  from  a  French  man-of-war  and  carried  into  the  Port  of  Havre. 
Here  the  vessel  was  ordered  sold,  and  the  captain  and  crew  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  captain,  who  was  a  Freemason,  managed  to  secure  his  personal 
effects  and  the  ship's  papers  from  the  officer  in  charge,  who  was  also  a  Mason,  and 
was  supplied  with  funds  with  which  to  reach  home.  Thus  in  a  day  his  whole  for- 
tune, the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  was  swept  away.  My  father,  discouraged  and 
crushed,  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  return  home.  The  French  government  was 
forced  later  to  make  payment,  and  the  settlement  was  included  in  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  The  honor  of  the  United  States  was  satisfied,  but  the  individuals  have 
never  received  a  cent."  How  the  old  man's  eyes  flashed  as  he  made  this  statement. 
"  My  mother  died  in  want,  and  my  whole  life  has  been  one  of  hardship  and  poverty, 
while  the  government  owes  me  for  that  ship  and  cargo.  Now  this  congress  is 
to  act  on  the  French  spoliation  claims  and  I  am  going  to  Washington,  and  if  Frank- 
lin Pierce  is  a  true  New  Englander,  these  claims  will  be  paid."  The  stranger  dur- 
ing this  conversation  had  become  animated  and  excited  and  a  hectic  flush  bloomed 
on  his  cheeks.  For  a  long  time  he  continued  to  talk  on  different  phases  of  his  case. 
I  became  so  attracted  to  him  that  when  we  separated  I  told  him  to  call  on  me  if  I 
could  ever  be  of  help  to  him,  in  my  official  capacity  or  otherwise. 

This  incident  of  the  train  had  passed  from  my  memory  when  it  was  recalled  some 
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weeks  later  by  my  meetinp^  Mr.  Snow  as  I  was  passing  along  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  younger  by  ten  years.  lie  grasi)etl  my  hand,  and  laying 
his  other  hand  on  my  shoulder,  said  excitedly,  "It's  going  to  pass;  it  has  been 
reported  on  favorably  by  the  committee  and  is  now  before  the  house."  Congratu- 
lating him  I  passed  on.  As  the  days  went  by  I  followed  the  course  of  the  bill  as  it 
went  from  house  to  senate  and  at  last  from  the  senate  to  the  president.  It  must  pass 
with  a  New  England  man  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  I  met  my  travelling  acquaint- 
ance, now  quite  friendly,  very  often  in  these  days.  He  was  crazy  with  joy,  a  dis- 
appointed lite  seemed  about  to  be  made  happy,  when  the  president  vetoed  the  bill 
for  political  reasons  only.  The  old  man  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  he  was 
going  back  home,  though  not  for  good ;  he  should  come  back  next;  year  and  see 
what  the  new  congress  would  do. 

One,  two,  three  years  passed  by  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  I  again 
saw  the  seeker  after  his  rightful  dues.  The  years  had  fallen  lightly  on  his  head.  I 
met  him  almost  daily  seeking  private  interviews,  hanging  around  committee  rooms, 
and  attending  public  receptions.  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  congress  had  other  busi- 
ness more  important  on  its  hands,  and  the  importunities  of  this  poverty-stricken  old 
man  were  generally  voted  a  bore ;  and  one  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  people 
shunned  and  avoided  him. 

Late  one  cold  night  in  December,  I  was  sitting  in  my  comfortable  room  when  a 
knock  came  at  my  door.  It  was  the  aged  Mr.  Snow ;  out  of  money,  he  had  been 
ousted  from  his  lodgings  and  he  came  to  me  as  his  only  friend  in  the  city.  1  called 
a  clerk  and  had  the  heart-broken  old  man  furnished  with  a  room  and  promised  to 
assist  him  in  reaching  home.  I  was  aroused  in  the  morning  by  the  news  that  the 
old  gent  in  No.  6  had  died  in  the  night. 

The  old  man  had  died  disappointed  and  overcome  with  sorrow.  Avoided  by  man, 
his  rights  disregarded  by  his  country,  he  had  nothing  more  for  which  to  live.  I 
gleaned  from  his  letters  and  papers  that  he  had  a  sister  living  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town,  and  after  some  correspondence  I  bore  his  body  to  her  and  to  his  old 
home. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  day  and  that  sad  home-coming.  His  sister  was  a  care- 
worn and  tired  little  body.  Thrift  and  poverty  were  evident  in  the  home ;  here  had 
surely  been  a  life  of  toil.  We  laid  him  in  the  little  snow-covered  graveyard  by  the 
side  of  his  friends.  Years  later  she  followed  him  to  the  happier  life  beyond,  and 
by  her  will  the  claim  came  to  me.  To-day  the  government  has  awakened  to  its  re- 
sponsibility, but  is  paying  all  too  slowly  the  claims  long  since  over-due.  For  the 
sufferings  and  poverty  and  the  bitter  privations  of  the  original  claimants  it  can 
never  pay. 

W.  H.  Rollins. 
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A  DREAM. 


Out  from  the  vague  and  shadowy  realms  of  sleep, 
Often  there  comes  to  me  at  eventide 
A  merry,  laughing  face,  and  eyes  of  brown, 

Whence  roguish  glances,  swift  and  tender,  leap. 

Once  more  we  wander,  side  by  side,  along 

Some  rippling  stream,  or  through  the  forest  glade ; 
Or,  roaming  under  August's  sunny  skies. 

We  hear  the  mighty  ocean's  ceaseless  song. 

Ah  !  precious  thoughts  of  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
That  come  to  us,  surrounded  by  life's  cares ; 
Come  forth,  ye  misty  dreams  at  eventide, 

And  bring  forgotten  memories  back  again. 


JV.  A.  Foster. 


A  PHILOSOPHIC  LOVE. 

They  had  been  reading  an  ancient  tale  of  a  lady  fair  who  had  given  her  life  to  save 
her  lover's,  and  as  she  finished  Madeline  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  aglow  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  Oh,  that  is  grand  !"  she  cried,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  noble  and  imaginative 
nature. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  asked  her  companion,  smiling.  "  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  such  deeds,  notwithstanding  people  go  into  transports  over  them,  are  simply  acts, 
not  of  supreme  self-sacrifice,  but  of  supreme  selfishness.  For  either  of  these  lovers 
to  die  for  the  other,  in  an  impulse  of  blind,  ecstatic  devotion,  and  to  pass  at  once, 
perhaps,  to  everlasting  happiness,  was  easy ;  the  real  agony  must  have  come  upon 
the  one  whose  existence  was  prolonged,  if,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  he 
always  held  to  the  opinion  that  life  in  such  circumstances  was  preferable  to  death, 
and  therefore  mourned  with  a  noble  sorrow  because  the  other  and  not  he  had  been 
the  victim,  instead  of  reasoning  himself  into  the  opposite  and  truer  idea,  and  so  com- 
forting himself  with  the  thought  of  the  joy  of  the  other.  The  principle  is  sound, 
but  ill  expressed,  because  of  the  many  minor  considerations." 

Madeline  pondered  a  moment,  a  dreamy,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes. 

**  Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "  you  are  right,  Henry." 

But  though  she  persuaded  herself  that  she  spoke  sincerely  she  was  not  really  con- 
vinced. It  was  the  old  truism  with  hypothesis  altered  but  conclusions  nowise  in- 
validated. 

He  that  complies  because  he  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

As  her  lover  looked  he  saw  that  it  was  so.     Self-knowledge  they  might  lack,  these 
two,  but  neither  could  misunderstand  the  other. 
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It  was  just  a  week  before  tlu-  day  set  for  tlieir  weddiii;;,  and,  tempted  by  the 
smiles  of  which  Nature  can  be  so  hivish  in  the  early  summer  months,  they  had  wan- 
dered away  for  a  stroll.  They  had  chosen  .1  palh  li.irdl)  wide  enough  for  one  to 
tread  with  safety,  which  led  alon^;  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  Above, 
towered  the  dark,  ru<i;<;ed  walls  of  stone.  Helow,  at  a  di/.zy  depth,  wountl  the 
river,  briy^ht  with  the  dazzlin<j;  sun,  seeming  hardly  more  than  a  brook  of  molten 
silver,  such  as  children  fancy  in  fairyland.  Beyond,  on  a  smooth  boulevard,  half 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city  was  bein«jj  whirled  along  by  magnificent  hor.ses  in  car- 
riages whose  polished  surfaces  rivalled  in  splendor  the  stream  itself. 

As  the  lovers  leaned  over  the  slender  rail  and  gazed  upon  the  scene,  an  ominous  rum- 
bling, as  of  swiftly  approaching  thunder,  breaking  in  a  second  into  a  prolonged  crash, 
resounded  in  their  ears  ;  almost  before  they  could  turn  to  look,  a  great  portion  of  the 
crag,  torn  from  its  fixtures  by  some  unseen  force,  had  hurled  itself  towards  them.  For 
yards  on  both  sides  the  path  was  overwhelmed,  but,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  avalanche 
parted  above  them,  and  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  remained  unshaken.  Yet  a  great 
limb,  torn  from  some  monarch  of  the  forest,  dragged  down  in  the  general  ruin,  struck 
Henry  in  its  fall,  shattered  his  right  limbs,  and  pinioned  him  beneath  its  weight. 
But  only  slender  twigs,  caught  in  some  crevice  overhead,  held  it  upon  the  perilous 
edge  of  the  gulf;  as  Madeline,  seizing  Henry's  knife,  attacked  them  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  they  yielded,  and  the  mass  crashed  down  the  precipice,  over  whose 
brink  Madeline  dared  not  follow  it  with  her  eyes. 

Of  the  moments  of  suspense  there  is  small  need  to  speak.  At  length  a  rope,  cast* 
from  above,  dangled  at  Madeline's  side.  Automatically  she  knotted  it  under  Hen- 
ry's arms,  then  wound  it  under  her  own.  But  the  escape  was  not  to  be  so  easy. 
Hardly  half-way  up  had  the  rope  been  drawn  when  it  caught  on  a  projecting  rock,, 
and  its  helpless  burden  hung  betwixt  life  and  death.  And  now,  to  Madeline's 
despair,  the  strands  above  her  shoulder,  overstrained  by  the  double  weight,  began 
to  yield.  It  was  a  moment  of  horror,  when  thoughts  flashed  through  Madeline's 
brain  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Some  moments  must  elapse  before  they  could  be 
saved ;  plainly  one  must  die.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  unloose  the  loops  which 
held  herself,  but  a  second  reflection  stayed  her  hands  in  the  act.  Her  love  was  not 
that  love  which  can  manifest  itself  in  its  own  way  alone,  and  cannot  comprehend 
another's.  To  sacrifice  herself  would  be  for  her  a  sublime  deed — she  knew  her  own 
mind  now — but  it  would  bring  Henry  only  life-long  torture.  Small  time  was  hers 
for  decision  and  action,  but  it  was  all  she  needed.  In  a  second  Henry's  knife  flashed 
in  the  air,  the  rope  was  severed  below  her,  and  in  full  view  of  the  horrified  crowds 
upon  the  boulevard  Henry  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  beneath. 

The  kindest  thing  they  said  of  her  was  that  the  agony  must  have  driven  her  mad» 
but  little  she  cared  for  what  they  said.  To  no  one  did  she  attempt  to  explain  her 
conduct.     Few  indeed  are  they  who  appreciate  nobility  unless  it  be  conventional. 

R.  H.  Fletcher-. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


Analytics  of  Literature.  A  Manual  for  the  objective  study  of  English  Prose  and  Poetry. 
By  L.  A.  Sherman,  Professor  of  English  in  University  of  Nebraska.     Ginn  &  Co. 

We  have  seen  the  objective  method  of  teaching  take  the  place  of  the  old  text-book  mem- 
orizing system  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  Beginning 
twenty  years  ago  with  Physics  and  Chemistry,  it  was  found  that  by  giving  the  pupil  a  per- 
sonal sensation  by  contact  with  matter  and  energy  he  could  appreciate  their  relations,  and 
the  slow  student  was  not  necessarily  left  behind  by  the  one  whose  keen  imagination  could 
take  advantage  of  the  instructor's  experiments.  Slowly  Botany  and  Zoology,  History, 
Economics,  and  Psychology  have  gone  over  from  theoretical  and  dogmatic  to  experimen- 
tal modes  of  teaching,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Able  teachers  of  literature  have  always 
realized  that  text-book  observations  about  books  and  authors  could  not  take  the  place  of 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  them,  and  have  consequently  sent  their  pupils  into  the  library 
to  read  for  themselves.  But  this  is  something  like  sending  an  embryo  chemist  to  observe, 
handle,  and  combine,  the  bottled  ranks  of  elements  and  compounds  upon  the  laboratory 
shelves.  If  bright  enough  he  may  be  amused,  perhaps  startled  or  fascinated,  by  what  he 
discovers,  but  rational  comparative  knowledge  of  principles  and  processes,  merits  and 
methods,  could  be  better  gained,  it  would  seem,  by  a  little  judicious  instruction  in  the 
■"how  and  the  wherefore  "  of  literature,  before  expecting  the  student  to  intelligently  com- 
pare one  poem  with  another,  or  explain  the  power  of  a  novel. 

This  book  aims,  in  short,  to  make  criticism  begin  on  less  vague  and  more  exact  founda- 
tions. The  discussion  in  each  chapter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  condensed  lecture  before  labor- 
atory experiment  and  verification  in  the  topic  treated.  The  text-pages  of  the  volume 
proper  are  adapted  alike  to  students  of  higher  or  lower  grade,  and  the  treatment,  so  far 
as  left  incomplete,  is  continued  in  notes  provided  in  an  appendix.  To  aid  teachers  not 
acquainted  with  laboratory  methods,  hints  and  suggestions  how  to  set  the  student  at  work 
for  himself  are  added  to  many  chapters. 

The  Continuous  Creation,  by  Myron  Adams.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  books  of  this  author  are  rapidly  commanding  a  wide  and  well  deserved  attention. 
He  is  one  who  is  not  bound  by  form  or  prejudice,  but  is  a  searcher  for  the  truth.  A  firm 
believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  teachings  of  Christ,  he  rejects  in  the  light  of 
modern  thought  and  reason  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  now  considered 
by  many  as  mythological.  In  his  own  words:  "  While  the  Christian  religion  is  itself  inde- 
structible, the  philosophy  of  it  changes  as  the  outlook  of  men  increases.  We  are  entering 
upon  a  new  world  of  religious  thought  and  of  religious  endeavor  therefore.  The  old  is 
passing  away — has,  in  fact,  to  many  passed  away.  By  unmistakable  voices  we  are  invited 
to  enter  the  '  New  Era  '  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  be  absent." 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  construe  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  evolutionary  theory. 
How  far  this  is  possible  we  leave  for  wiser  critics  to  decide.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
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the  author  succeeds  in  leaving  with  his  readers   the  essence  of  truth  with  the  hard  and 
vnisightly  shell  of  prejudice  and  superstition  shattered  and  gone. 

The  style  of  ar);unRMit  and  of  diction  is  simple  and  clear,  intended  for  that  class  of  read- 
ers who  are  too  busy  to  dive  into  the  intricacies  of  scientific  research,  but  who  nevertheless 
have  a  desire  to  know  the  truth. 

A  History  of  Religions,  by  Elizal)eth  E.  Evans.     New  York  :  The  Commonwealth  Co. 

This  volume  is  somewhat  misleadin;^  in  its  title,  comprising  within  one  hundred  and  ten 
pages,  not  a  history  of  different  religions,  hut  a  condensed  statement  of  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  and  philosophical  criticism,  as  applied  to  all  religions,  and  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  destroying  Christianity.  The  idea  of  the  generation  of  the  species  is  predomi- 
nant on  every  page — all  religions,  beliefs,  dogmas,  and  objects  of  worship,  and  as  well  all 
reformation  seeming,  according  to  the  author,  to  fall  back  ultimately  on  this  idea. 

Some  of  the  assertions  made  in  the  developments  are  somewhat  surprising  if  not  start- 
ling.    There  are  many  truths  which  are  manifestly  the  result  of  scientific  research,  but  the 
object  and  the  method  of  the  author  both  seem  to  fall  below  the  standard. 

Moses  or  Dat-ivin  ?  by  Arnold  Dodel.    New  York  :  Commonwealth  Co. 

This  is  another  religious  book  of  the  series — in  the  Commonwealth  Library.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  solve  the  school  problem  for  all  friends  of  truth  and  progress,  believing  that 
in  the  controversy  which  has  so  long  existed  between  church  and  state,  the  final  victory 
will  be  won  in  the  common  school,  the  decision  to  be  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  or 
that  of  Evolution  proper  shall  there  be  taught.  Now,  it  is  claimed,  only  those  who  attend 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
leads  them  to  judge  for  themselves  on  the  questions  most  important  to  man's  welfare.  The 
preface  of  the  translator,  F.  W.  Dodel,  on  this  question,  in  which  he  makes  a  hearty  plea 
for  reform  in  common-school  teaching,  by  the  introduction  of  the  sciences,  is  far  more  prac- 
tical and  far  less  radical  than  the  body  of  the  work,  which  tends  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  Bible  by  the  acceptance  of  evolution. 

Nothing  in  the  April  issue  of  Scribner's  Magazine  is  more  interesting  to  a  New  England 
reader  than  Frank  French's  "  A  New  England  Farm."  Every  one  has  in  mind  stories  like 
that  of  "  Old  Uncle  Daniel  Chase  "  and  his  folks,  and  abandoned  farms  are  unhappily  so 
common  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine  as  to  furnish  abundant  illustrations  of 
the  hard  work  for  small  pay  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  Yankee  farmer.  The  scenery 
and  folk-life  of  Canterbury,  Loudon,  Pittsfield,  and  Gilmanton  are  pleasantly  treated  and 
illustrated  by  the  author,  who  unites  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  engraver  with  his  literary 
ability. 

The  April  Century  presents  a  valuable  historical  review  of  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  anar- 
chists of  1886  by  Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary.  The  article  is  another  trial  and  carries  the  reader 
through  the  intricate  mass  of  evidence  till  one  cannot  fail  to  agree  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  right,  and  that,  being  guilty  of  murder,  the  men  were  not  victims  of  prejudice  nor 
martyrs  of  free  speech.  Fiction,  besides  the  sixth  part  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  "  Sweet 
Bells  Jangling  out  of  Tune  "  and  the  fifth  part  of  Wolcott  Balestier's  '*  Benefits  Forgot," 
has  two  illustrated  short  stories,  "  The  Cash  Capital  of  Sunset  City,"  by  Hayden  Car- 
ruth,  and  "  Idy,"  by  Margaret  Collier  Graham.  Among  the  poets  of  the  number  are  Edgar 
Fawcett,  Walter  Learned,  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  John  W.  Chadwick,  Edith  Vernon 
Mann,  Jennie  E.  T.  Dowe,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  Edith  Willis  Linn,  and  the  de- 
partment, "  In  Lighter  Vein,"  contains  an  unusual  variety  of  lively  contributions. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  its  usual  quota  of  valuable  and  pleasing  matter  in  the  April 
issue.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  "My  College  Days,"  and 
particularly  delightful  are  his  descriptions  of  the  Class  Days  of  bygone  years.  The  short 
story  of  the  number  consists  of  a  tale  called  "  Miss  Tom  and  Peepsie,"  by  A.  M.  Ewell* 
Henry  VanBrunt  has  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "Architecture  Among  the  Poets;"  and  Presi" 
dent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  has  an  article  on  "  Money  as  an  Interna- 
tional Question."  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen's  sympathetic  paper  on  Bishop  Brooks  is  writ- 
ten from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  lost  at  once  a  friend  and  a  leader.  Edith  M. 
Thomas  has  a  graceful  prose  paper;  and  there  is  poetry  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,, 
Stuart  Sterne,  and  John  Hall  Ingham. 


I 


Exchanges. 


The  Southern  CoUet^an  presents  for  March  one  of  the  most  attractive  issues  of  the 
year.  It  contains  a  fine  frontispiece  in  the  portrait  of  Prof.  J.  I.  White,  with  a  half  dozen 
full  jxage  illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  magazine.  The  verse  of  the  issue  is  of  an  unusu- 
ally high  quality,  especially  the  two  Easter  poems.  The  opening  prose  article  on  **  The  liard 
of  the  Dimbovitza"  is  a  very  interesting  criticism  on  a  new  subject,  but  rather  too  liberal 
in  its  illustrative  passages.  The  story  of  Naples  entitled  "  A  Passing  Sight,"  is  the 
brightest  story  of  the  month  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  pathetic.  Then  follow  some 
pretty  little  pictures  called  "  Day-Dreams,"  and  a  sketch  of  **  The  Last  Prince  of  the  Welsh." 

The  two  articles,  on  "  Our  Ancient  Capitol  "  and  "  Lexington,"  respectively,  are  of  more 
than  local  interest.  A  fairly  told  college  story  under  the  title  "  What  Makes  Heaven,  That 
Makes  Hell,"  completes  the  body  of  the  number.  The  best  sketch  among  the  silhouettes 
is  the  last,  "  A  Burglar  with  a  Conscience."  The  departments  are  well  filled  and  it  makes 
a  very  attractive  magazine  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter. 

We  miss  the  bright  stories  in  The  Harvard  Monthly.  In  the  whole  issue  for  March 
there  is  but  one  short  sketch.  The  leader  is  a  critical  essay  on  the  work  of  Gottfried 
Seume,  "A  Poet  Among  the  Hessians,"  which  hardly  called  for  the  space  of  twelve  pages 
which  it  received.  The  well  known  Canadian  poet,  Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  contributes  a  hun- 
dred line  poem  entitled  "  Wanderer."  It  is  a  lovely  picture  of  nature's  call  to  man,  wan- 
dering through  life,  and  is  full  of  dreamy  fancies.  An  essay  on  "  Renan  "  and  another  on 
*'  The  Poetry  of  the  Commonplace,"  complete  the  number,  with  the  exception  of  a  bright 
war  story  called  "  The  Rewards  of  the  Republic." 

The  Williams  Lit.  presents  a  small  but  most  interesting  number  for  March.  There  is  a 
literary  flavor  about  the  Lit.  that  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  college  production. 
The  usually  heavy  leading  article  which  most  Lits.  adopt  is  replaced  by  a  picturesque 
sketch  of  the  Westerner.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  change  and  hope  that  it  may 
continue.  The  "  Story  of  Jacques  "  is  a  bright  French  story  that  is  just  strange  enough 
to  make  it  very  attractive.  "The  Doctor's  Diary"  lacks  in  interest,  but  is  well  told. 
There  is  a  simple  love  story  very  prettily  told  in  "  Where  Folly  Fails." 
Entirely  different  from  the  others  is  the  humorous  little  sketch,  '*  Lionized.'* 
It  is  a  story  of  an  episode  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  Barnum's  circus  to  a 
small  country  town,  and  it  shows  a  vivid  power  of  description.  The  verse  of  the  number 
is  far  above  the  standard  usually  set  for  college  verse.  We  like  the  sonnet,  "  In  Sultry 
August,"  exceedingly,  and  quote  it  below. 

The  Amherst  Lit.  for  March  is  an  editors'  number  and  a  most  creditable  production. 
With  two  long  literary  articles,  one  on  "  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  "  and  another  on 
*' William  Watson  and  his  Poems,"  there  is  a  seeming  preponderance  of  critical  essays. 
Their  being  well  written  and  interesting  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  two  essays,  even  in  an 
editors'  number.    Of  the  three  stories  of  the  number,  "  Jim  "  shows  the  most  complete  plot 
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if  not  the  most  careful  writing.  "  The  Brutal  Sonneteer "  and  "  Adeste  Fidelis  "  are 
clever  stories  of  more  than  every-day  interest.  The  Sketch  Book  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
standard  of  quaintness  and  bright  pictures  we  think.  The  sonnet  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  college  Lits.  in  an  unusual  degree.  We  find  a  large  number  in  our  exchanges 
for  March.  This  form,  while  it  may  not  be  as  difficult  as  the  French  forms,  is  almost  uni- 
versally better  done.  Good  sonneteers  contribute  to  a  number  of  our  exchanges,  as  the  two 
following  clippings  testify: 

IN  SULTRY  AUGUST. 

An  open  stretch  of  quiet  country  road 

That  runs,  a  winding  stream  of  dust,  between 

Two  narrow  banks  of  dust-bespattered  green, — 
As  if  the  stream  had  lately  overflowed. 
The  white  moth  miller  flutters  with  his  load 

Of  fairy  flour  above  the  withered  screen 

Of  wayside  grass,  beneath  whose  blades,  unseen, 
The  dusty-coated  beetle  finds  abode. 

Beyond  the  fence,  on  either  side  there  lies 
A  bit  of  woodland,  fresh  and  clear  and  cool. 
Above  the  noise  of  sparrows  in  the  shade, 
Rustling  and  crackling  the  dry  leaves,  arise 
The  splashing,  tinkling  treble  of  the  pool. 
The  murmured  burden  of  the  near  cascade. 

Williams  Lit. 


ON  FINDING  A  SPRAY  OF  TRAILING  ARBUTUS 
PRESSED  IN  AN  OLD  BOOK. 

One  time  the  withered  petals  of  this  bloom 

Glowed  like  the  dawn,  and  sweet  their  hearts  of  dew, 

Pure  as  the  soul  of  her  who  hastened  through 

The  morning  winds  made  glad  with  Spring's  perfume. 

Her  fingers  closed  it  here  in  breathless  gloom 

In  this  quaint  book ;  for  many  years  it  grew 

Lifeless  and  brown,  but  ere  its  waxen  hue 

Was  dimmed,  the  maid  was  ready  for  her  tomb. 

My  soul  has  hasted  through  the  breezy  dawn 
Of  youth  and  zeal ;  it  knew  its  innate  power ; 
But  noonday  shadows  swept  the  darkening  lawn, 
Day  changed  to  night  in  one  bewildered  hour; 
A  lightning  flash  !  its  early  Love  was  gone. 
And  Hope  is  now  a  crushed  and  withered  flower. 

Amherst  Lit. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  rcmeyt> 
trances  of  ha/py  but  departed  days. 

Very  pleasant  was  the  reception  tendered  to  President-elect  Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  D. 
D.,  March  23,  at  the  residence  of  Asa  W.  Tenney,  No.  190  Washington  Park. 

The  reception  was  strikingly  different  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  kind,  in  that  the 
guests  to  the  number  of  200  were  made  up  entirely  of  the  leading  professional  men  in  Brook- 
lyn. There  were  noted  jurists,  lawyers  whose  arguments  have  given  new  meanings  to 
laws,  clergymen  of  all  schools  and  creeds,  editors,  physicians  whose  discoveries  have  star- 
tled the  scientific  world.  All  of  the  floral  decorations  were  green  and  white,  the  college 
colors.  The  arch  between  the  two  parlors  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  white  roses  and  smi- 
lax,  in  the  center  of  which,  in  white  roses  on  a  green  background,  was  the  v/ord :  "  Dart- 
mouth." In  the  dining-room,  where  dainty  refreshments  were  served,  the  same  system  of 
decoration  was  carried  out,  and  even  the  china  and  glass  were  of  the  college  colors. 

The  guest,  on  entering  from  the  room  above,  was  met  by  Mr.  Tenney  in  the  parlor,  and 
introduced  to  Dr.  Tucker.  A  few  words  of  conversation  and  he  passed  on  to  form  one  of 
a  congenial  group.  A  few  of  the  guests  were  :  The  Rev.  Daniel  Gregg,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  F.  Behrends,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Farrar,  the  Rev.  Thos.  B.  McLeod,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott,  the  Rev.  S.  Glentworth  Butler,  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Meredith,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
MacArthur,  the  Rev.  I.  K.  Funk,  the  Rev.  Frank  R.  Morse,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Holliday,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  R.  Foote,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Prichard,  the  Rev.  N.  Woolsey  Wells,  the  Rev.  D. 
Buller  Pratt,  the  Rev.  Father  Malone,  Professor  Charles  W.  West,  Professor  Truman  J. 
Backus,  Professor  F.  W.  Hooper,  Professor  Foster,  Professor  Edwin  G.  Moore,  Professor 
Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  A.  S.  Harvey,  Professor  O.  P.  Hubbard,  Professor  Albert 
S.  Bickmore,  President  Seth  Low,  Judge  Pratt,  Judge  Bartlett,  Judge  Cullen,  Judge  Augus- 
tus Van  Wyck,  Judge  Henry  A.  Moore,  Surrogate  George  B.  Abbott,  ex-Surrogate  Daniel 
G.  Rollins,  ex- Judge  Reynolds,  ex-Judge  Horace  Russell,  Andrew  McLean,  David  M. 
Stone,  Murat  Halstead,  Charles  R.  Miller.  Regrets  were  sent  by  the  Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuy- 
ler,  the  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Hall,  and  David  H.  Cochran. 

Among  the  officers  recently  elected  by  the  New  Hampshire  Press  Association  are :  Pres- 
ident, Arthur  E.  Clarke  '76  C.  S.  S. ;  vice-president,  Edward  N.  Pearson  '81 ;  member  of 
executive  committee,  Wm.  C.  Clarke  ^yy  C.  S.  S. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  New  Hampshire  Congregational  Club  at  Concord  recently, 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  '48  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Ayer  '56. 

'50.  Prof.  John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  chaplain  of  Grand  Army 
Post  No.  654,  Department  of  New  York,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Memorial  Day  at  Leb- 
anon, N.  H. 
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'57.  Hon.  Ira  Colby  has  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  to  the  supreme  bench  to 
succeed  Judge  Allen. 

'59-  Judge  W.  G.  Veazey,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  enter- 
tained the  Dartmouth  baseball  team,  during  the  visit  in  Washington,  with  a  theatre  party. 

'59.  Ex-United  States  District  Attorney  A.  W.  Tenney  delivered  recently  before  the 
Young  Men's  League  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  a  very  scholarly  and 
interesting  lecture  on  "The  Young  Men  of  History:  Who  They  Were  and  What  They 
Did." 

'62,  C.  S.  S.  Judge  John  Hopkins  answered  the  toast,  "  Sigma  Delta  Pi,"  at  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  banquet  held  in  Boston  recently. 

'66.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  addressed  the  St.  Johnsbury  board  of  trade  at  its  annual  ban^ 
quet,  April  11. 

'(>■].  The  governor  and  council  on  April  11  unanimously  nominated  for  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  Gen.  Robert  N.  Wallace  of  Milford,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
will  accept  the  honor.  He  was  born  in  Henniker  on  May  2,  1847,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  college  in  1867.  He  read  law  with  the  late  Attorney  General  Tappan  at 
Bradford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  187 1.  He  began  practice  in  Milford,  which  has 
smce  been  his  home,  and  was  for  a  time  a  partner  of  the  late  ex-Senator  Bainbridge  Wad- 
leigh.  General  Wallace  has  been  solicitor  of  Hillsborough  county  since  July  i,  1883.  He 
declmed  another  renomination  in  the  last  campaign,  and  as  his  present  term  does  not  ex 
pire  until  July  i,  next,  he  will  resign  the  same.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1877  and  1878,  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1889,  and 
is  now  judge  advocate  general  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Smith.  General  Wallace  is  a 
thoroughly  read  lawyer  and  a  fine  scholar,  and  his  experience  in  his  profession  well  quali- 
fies him  for  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

'68.  Prof.  J.  K.  Lord  lectured  before  the  studenfs  of  Berwick  Academy,  in  the  Congre- 
gational church,  So.  Berwick,  Me.,  March  14. 

'68  hon.  Maj.-Gen.  S.  G.  Griffin  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  will  speak  on  Memorial  Day  at 
Ware,  Mass. 

72.  Prof.  James  F.  Colby  has  been  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  a  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission. 

T2.  Volume  XX  of  the  series  of  Province  Revolutionary  State  and  Town  Papers,  pub- 
lished by  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been  issued.  It  is  the  first  volume  published 
by  the  present  editor,  A.  S.  Batchellor  '72,  of  Littleton,  and  deserves  much  commendation. 
It  IS  neatly  printed,  uniform  with  the  series,  and  contains  an  index  of  names,  places,  and 
subjects,  which  renders  the  contents  easily  accessible. 

'^2.  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Williams  is  counsel  for  Mayor  Matthews  in  the  Bay  State  Gas  Com- 
pany investigation  being  held  at  the  Massachusetts  state  house. 

'iZ  hon.  Ex-Senator  Blair  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  will  be  orator  on  Memorial  Day  at 
Concord. 

76.     R.  P.  Williams  is  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  Boston  English  High  School.    Ad 
dress,  ir  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston. 

'76.  G.  H.  Tripp  is  principal  of  the  Middle  Street  grammar  school  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 
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'76.  L.  W.  Money  is  in  charge  of  the  ministerial  dcpurlment  of  the  Kvangelistic  A.sgoci- 
ation  of  New  Knglaiul,  7  Treinoiit  IMacc,  Hoston.  Home  at  352  Hcacon  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

'76.  F.  15.  Sherburne  is  suh-niastcr  of  (he  Lowell  high  school. 

'76.  T.  C.  Hunt  is  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Congregational,  Riverside,  Cal. 

'76.  II.  J.  liarton  is  professsor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

'76.  F.  H.  Ilardison  is  editor  and  manager  of  the  Somerville  Citizen,  Somervillc,  Mass. 

'76.  L.  V.  Haskell  is  president  of  the  Park  bank,  Stromsburg,  Neb. 

'77  N.  H.  C.  Homer  Brooks,  M.  D.,  aged  37  years,  a  popular  physician  of  Haverhill, 
died  April  4.  He  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  in  the 
class  of  '77.  He  graduated  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  college  of  New  York  in  1881. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Haverhill  school  board.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
four  children. 

'78.  Isaac  F.  Paul  is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Boston  schools. 

'80.  Hon.  W.  E.  Barrett  received  the  nomination  for  congress  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district,  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated. 

'82.  Rev.  J.  B.  Lawrence  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass. 

^'^1  hon.  Hon.  J.  B.  Walker  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  For- 
estry Commission. 

'^T^.  The  engagement  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney  to  Miss  Alice  Parker,  daughter  of  Prof. 
Henry  Parker,  is  announced.  ^ 

'84.     B.  P.  George  is  with  the  Whitebreast  Fuel  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

'84.  E.  D.  Emerson  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Star  Oil  Works,  19  East  Swan  St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'84.  H.  B.  Hulbert  is  principal  of  Putnam  Military  academy,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

'84.  A.  E.  Marden  is  physician  at  Pima  Indian  reservation,  Sacaton,  Ariz. 

'84.  F.  N.  Newell  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  Bradford,  Mass. 

'84.  G.  M,  Woodwell  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  York,  Me. 

'84.  J.  D.  Home  is  principal  of  Brattleboro'  (Vt.)  high  school. 

'84.  C.  O.  Thurston  is  instructor  in  the  science  department  of  Wyoming  Seminary, 
Kingston,  Penn. 

'84.  W.  J.  Starr  is  president  of  the  Northwest  Investment  Trust  Co.,  Montesano, 
Washington. 

'84.     J.  H.  Quincy  is  practising  law,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'85.  Rev.  A.  H.  Armes  of  Franconia  has  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Farmington. 

'86.  Frank  O.  Loveland  has  been  re-elected  secretary  of  the  New  England  Society  at 
Cincinnati. 
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'87.  W.  S.  Ross  has  accepted  a  permanent  position  as  instructor  in  history  at  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.     Address,  471  Columbus  Ave. 

'^•j.  Walter  S.  Scruton  of  Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H.,  has  been  made  an  aide-de-camp 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  John  B.  Smith. 

'2>7.     The  engagement  of  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Gordon,  of  Japan,  is  announced. 

'S8.  Newton  M.  Hall,  professor  of  English  Literature  in  Iowa  college,  has  had  numer- 
ous articles  published  lately,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  a  sonnet  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  a  sonnet  and  an  article  entitled,  "Emerson's  Relations  to  Science,"  in  The 
Dial,  and  an  article  which  has  been  widely  noticed,  in  the  Iowa  School  Joicrnal,  entitled, 
"  Is  Spelling  a  Lost  Art  ?  " 

'88.  E.  T.  Blake  is  teaching  at  Berlin  Falls,  N.  H. 

''ZZ.  Frank  M.  Porter  is  in  the  printing  business  at  185  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

'88.  Rev.  Irving  Meredith  is  pastor  of  Hancock  church,  Lexington,  Mass. 

'88.  G.  F.  Hardy  is  mill  engineer  with  A.  B.  Tower,  Holyoke,  Mass.     Salary,  ^2,400. 

"  '88.  A.  L.  Livermore  is  practising  law  at  Houston,  Texas. 

'88.  E.  G.  Hovey  is  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

'89.  F.  W.  Philbrick  is  an  expert  draughtsman  in  the  employ  of  L.  M.  Farrington,  Bos 
ton,  Mass.,  and  proposes  to  study  medicine  next  year  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'90.  L.  E.  White  is  an  assistant  in  the  Throat  and  Nose  Department  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary. 

'90.  Geo.  H.  Moses  addressed  the  Dartmouth  Press  Club  recently,  giving  practical  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  newspaper  work. 

'91.  Louis  Pollens,  Jr.,  died  in  Leipzic,  Germany,  March  19,  1893,  after  an  illness  of 
only  three  days.  In  the  fall  of  '91,  following  his  graduation,  he  went  abroad  with  the  in- 
tention of  spending  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
first  few  months  he  spent  in  Geneva,  and  then  completed  his  year  at  Paris.  The  summer 
of  1892  he  spent  at  home,  and  for  a  while  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  continued  his  studies 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Last  November  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  intending  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Leipzic.  From  youth  he  had  always  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  comes  as  a  terrible  blow  to  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  born  September  18, 
1869,  and  his  death  makes  the  first  break  in  his  class  since  graduation.  The  funeral  services 
took  place  from  Rollins  chapel  April  11,  1893. 

'91.     PI.  S.  Holton  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

'91.  John  Abbott  is  playing  left  field  on  the  Harvard  University  baseball  team.  He  is 
a  member  of  Harvard  Law  school. 

'91.  Ferda  P.  Fish  had  an  article  on  "Hereafter — What.?"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Herald  of  Gospel  Libei'iy,  published  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

'92.  S.  P.  Baldwin  has  gone  on  a  geological  trip  through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  to 
remain  a  year.  He  will  continue  his  law  study  during  the  period.  Permanent  address, 
1264  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RICHMOND 

Straight  Cut  No.  i  Cigarettes. 

cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing-  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes  will  tlnd  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


DARTMOUTH 


Plioto   Room^, 


First  Door  South  of  Post-Office. 
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Fine  Photographic  Work 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
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Photographer      TO      Cooperative 
Association. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Dartmouth 
Vieivs  always  on  Hand, 

LAN  GILL,    PHotograplier. 


ATTENTION,  DARTMOUTH! 

FELLOWS,  Thoiogvaphsv, 

No.    12    South    Main    Street,    ....    White   River   Junction,  Vt.» 

Invites  you  to  call  at  his  Studio  and  inspect  work  before  going  elsewhere. 

Class  Work,  Groti^s,  etc.,  Crayon,  Ink,  Pastel,  and  Water  Colors, 

STORRS  &  WESTON 

ARE  SELLING 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  COLLEGE  PRICES. 
LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING    GOODS. 


Respectfully, 


STORRS   &   WESTON. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

March  8.  Martyn  and  Ferguson  spoke  in  old  chapel. 

— 10.  Press  Club  dines  at  the  Wheelock;  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  was  guest,  and  G.  C. 
Selden  '93,  toastmaster. 

— 14.  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson,  on  "  The  English  Bible  in  College." 

— 15.  Lougee  and  Gordon  speak  in  old  chapel. 

— 15.  Alpha  Delta  Phi  prize  speaking:  Duffy  '94,  first;  McKay  '93,  seeond;  Safford 
'94,  third. 

— 15.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  prize  speaking:  Stevens  '95,  first;  Blakely  '94,  second; 
Hodgdon  '94,  third;  Laycock  '96,  fourth 

— 15.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  prize  speaking;  winners :  Stevens,  '95,  first ;  Blakeley, '94, 
second;  Hodgdon,  '94,  third. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  LOWEST  RATES 

to  all  points  in  the 

SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  FROM  BOSTON  TO 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

AND  ONLY  ONE  CHANGE  OF  CARS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Through  Sleepers  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.  Train  leaves  Norwich  for  Chicago  via 
Montreal,  Newport,  and  C.  P.  RV,  daily  except  Sunday,  at  8:10  A.  M.  For 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  daily  except  Monday,  at  i  A.  M. 

THE   ALL   RAIL   LINE,  VIA   THE   POUGHKEEPSIE    BRIDGE   ROUTE, 

BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE 

AND    WASHINGTON,    AND    ALL   POINTS 

SOUTH  AND   WEST. 

Train  leaves  Boston  daily  at  5  :5o  P.  M.,  with  through  sleepers  to  Washington. 
Train  leaves  Norwich  at  1 1  :26  A.  M.,  making  close  connection  with  this  train. 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  LEAVE  NORWICH  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

For  Boston,  Concord,  and  Manchester  at  2  146  A.  M.,  11  :2o  A.  M.,  8  :36  P.  M. 
For  Worcester,  Mass.,  Springfield,  Hartford,   New  Haven,  and  New  York  City  at 
II  :2o  A.  M.  (via  Nashua  and  Worcester). 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  routes  and  rates,  apply  to  R.  T.  Lewis,  Agent 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

W.  F.  BERRY,         D.  J.  FLANDERS,         D.  W.  SANBORN, 

GenH  Traffic  Mgr.  GenH  Fass'r  and  Tkt.  Agt.  GenH  Supt, 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

March  15.  Alpha  Delta  Thi  prize  spcakinj;;  winners:  Diilfy,  '94,  first;  McKay,  '93,  iec- 
onil  ;  Sattord,  '().|.  ihiid 

— 15.  Cionion  anil  I.du^i-c  spraU  in  the  old  chapel. 

— 17.   Last  joint  debatt;  held  in  old  chapel, 

—  iS.  Class  of  '95  elects  class  officers  for  the  sp'  inj^  term  as  follows  :  President,  Kumcry  ; 
vice-president,  C  A.  Davis;  secretary,  Hack;  treasurer,  Mason. 

— 22.   llarley  and  Chantlier  speak  in  the  old  chapel. 

— 22.  I'si  Upsihjn  |)ri/e  speaking;  winners:  lUisliee,  '94,  first;  Field,  '94,  second;  Hish- 
op,  '95,  third. 

DARTMOUTH  S^l^UDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fail  Rivsr  Line  to  jlew  York,  and  all  Poiijls  Soulli  and  West. 

steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrina,  Plymouth   and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches,, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  Guy  G.  Furnel. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNER, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnislied. 


CHOICE      CIGARS     AND 
TOBA  ceo. 


HENRY   E.  SANBORN, 


nPi'Pprietor, 


BEOWlSr  BROTHERS, 


DEALERS   IN 


Hardware,  Furnaces  &  Ranges, 

Agricultural  Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware, 


jBind   Yoiar   Books 


IN   A 


First  Class  Manner 


AT 


BOSTON  PRICES. 

Prices   50    cents    and    upwards. 


-o- 


Have  one  book  bound  and  you  will  have- 
more  b  und. 

H.  H.  McNamee, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  H.  ROLLINS,  'g4.  Agent. 

J.  BKOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Hepairing    ZVeatly    I>oiie. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

March  22.  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  prize  speaking;  winners:  Burroughs,  '94,  first;  Martyn, 
'94,  second  ;  Brown,  '94,  third. 

— 22.  Phi  Zeta  Mu  prize  speaking  ;  winners  :  Foster,  '95,  first ;  Metcalf,  '93,  second  ;  Day, 
'95,  third. 

— 22.  Theta  Delta  Chi  prize  speaking ;  winners  :  Selden, '93,  first ;  J.  H.  Bartlett,  '94, 
second;  B.  A.  Smalley,  '94,  third. 

— 22.  Phi  Delta  Theta  prize  speaking;  winners:  Hapgood,  '96,  first;  I.  J.  Cox,  '96,  sec- 
ond ;  Matthews,  '94,  third. 

— 22.  Beta  Theta  Pi  prize  speaking;  winners  :  Rossiter,  '95,  first;  Ford,  '94,  second. 

— 23.  G.^H.  Moses  of  Concord  addresses  the  Press  Club  on  "  Practical  Journalism." 


N- 


s*lvO^¥, 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


■^W^W^^F^^^ 


GOLD  AND  FOHNrAIN  PENS, 

(JUTLGHY,  Base -BALL    ADD   TGnniS   SUPPLIGS, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


///////////////////////////«///////////////////////////////////////««/////. 


FINE  WiTEHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


tniinmtiiininiiiiiiimimni§miiiitiiniiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiimni, 


J^. 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


UJT 


0FFIC6, 


M:jPi.:N:o"\7H:K.,   kt.    h:. 


Job  Printing  qf  all?  kinds 


iDone  to  Ojt'det'  at  Shoi:'t  ]Slotiee. 


P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 


THE    CHRONICLP. 

March  23.  Glee  aiul  banjo  cluhs  give  a  concert  in  Uisscll  hall. 

-r-.!5.  Third  annual  in-door  athletic  meet;  records  broken  in  high  kick  and  running  high 
jump. 

— 25.  Chandler,  ?>cnch,  and  Sclden  selected  from  the  senior  class  for  the  annual  prize 
spcaknig. 

— 29.   Tri/e  speakers  from  \).\  chosen  as  follows:   lUiirouf^hs,  Hodgdon,  and  Duffy. 

— 29.  Chandler  school  pri/e  sneakers:   I''oster,  Hamilton,  and  Day. 

April  I.  '95  prize  speakers:  C  W.  Pollard,  R.  A.  Campbell,  and  Stevens. 

— 5.  Winter  term  closes. 

—  12.  Spring  term  opens. 

— 15.  Ball  team  returns  from  spring  trip. 


ini3vq-E 


CUSTOM     TAILOEING 


AT 


MODERATE    PRICES 


'IS   OUB   SPECIALTY. 


Our  representative  will  be  in  Hanover,  at  the  Wheelock,  at 
intervals  during  the  season,  with  a  complete  line  of  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
you  examine  our  fabrics  and  quotations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FEINEMAN    BROS.. 

ROCEHSTER,    N.   H. 


CASQUE  AND  GAUNTLET. 


No  member  of  Casque  and  Gauntlet  will   mention  the  society  to  any  student 
of  Dartmouth  College  before  November  ist  of  his  Junior  year. 

Electric  Cars  not  at  White  River  Junction ;  but  a  Student  can  Send 

there  just  the    same. 
PRICES  THE  LOWEST  FOR  PERFECT  WORK.     .      PROMPTNESS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A.  M.  LYON,  Agent  for  Darimotiih  College. 

ACME  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

SIX  E  B  ETJ  a'S 

PERFECTION   IN 


$1.20  per  pound.  35  cents  per  4  ounces* 

$2.00  per  pound.  50  cents  per  4  ounces* 

$1.60  per  pound.  40  cents  per  4  ounces. 

Jflaitf    X    cent  per    ounce  extra* 


SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 

159    Fulton    Street,    New    York    City. 


-GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE- 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

^  ^  ^ 

TWO    FAST  TRAINS  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  Boston  via 
White  River  Jun<5lion  to  Chicago  and  the  West. 

vV 


The  only  route  running  Pullman  Cars  via  Montreal  to  Chicago 
without  change. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and  most  convenient 
route  from  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Fast  Limited  Express  leaves  Boston  11:30  a.  m..  White 
River  Jun(5lion  4:10  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sunday. 

World's  Fair  Limited  Express  leaves  Boston  7.30  p.  m., 

White  River  Jun(5lion  12:40  a.  m.,  daily. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  route  and  rates,  apply  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  N.  J.  Grack,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


N.  J.  POWER,  N.  J.  GRACE,  L.  J.  SEARQEANT, 

GEN.  PASS.  AGENT,  N.  E.  P.  AGENT,  GEN.  MANAGER, 

ilontreal,  P.  Q.  Boston,  Mass.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


\ 


KEEP'S 

NEGLIGE 

SHIRTS 


OF  CHEVIOT  AND  MADRAS,  the  most  complete  line 

AND    THE    CHOICEST    SELECTION    OF    DESIGNS    AND    COLORINGS. 


IN  STOCK  :     $1  .00,  $1  .50,  $2.00,  AND  $2.50  EACH. 
TO  ORDER  :    $2.50,  $3.00,  AND  $3.50  EACH. 


All  Men's  Furnishings  at  manufacturers'  prices.  <<, 

Send  for  samples  of  Shirtings  and  Catalogue. 

KEEP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ir4  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


DEEKA 


FINE  STATIONERY   AND   ENGRAVING   HOUSE, 

1 121    Chestnut   Street,    Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE    INVITATIONS 
CLASS   STATIONERY 
SOCIETY    STATIONERY 
PROGRAMMES,    BADGES 


WEDDING    INVITATIONS 
VISITING    CARDS 
BANQUET  MENUS 
DIPLOMAS   AND    MEDALS 


STEEL   PLATE    ENGRAVING    FOR  FRATERNITIES,  CLASSES  AND 

COLLEGE   ANNUALS. 

All  work  is  executed  in  the  establishment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Dreka, 
and  only  in  the  best  manner.  Unequalled  facilities  and  long  practical  experience  enable 
us  to  produce  the  newest  styles  and  most  artistic  effects,  while  our  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  this  house. 

Designs,  Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

HALF  TONE,  PHOTOTYPE  AND  PHOTO-ELECTRO  ILLUSTRATIONS 
furnished  from  photographs,  designs  sent  us,  or  designs  furnished  by  us. 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 


HASTINGS, 

PHOTOGKAPHER, 


To   Classes  '89,   '90,   and  '93,   DARTMOUTH. 


146    TREMONT    STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


n 


COLLEGE  BOOR  STORE, 

NliW   AND    SliCONl)    HAND    THXT    BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 
Agents  for   the   Waterman  Ideal   Fountain   Pen. 

Next  door  to  Chapel. 


G.     F^.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book^Binder. 


KE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

J.  O'GRADY, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  Opposite  Tlie  Wheelock, 

HANOVER,    N.    H. 


THE 

NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

W.  S.  BOWLES,  Prop. 

Class  and  Society  Banquets 
a  Specialty. 

J^irs^  Class  Accommodations  for 
Summer  Guests. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


^vivi>  jm:k^:iv's  :F^uieivisnE>iiS, 


WE  CARRY  A  RANGE  OF 


^^^ 


\m 


In  each  Department,  to  which  we  are  constantly  adding 

New  and  Seasonable  Styles, 


OUR  AGENT,  MR.  J.  H.  GRANT, 

Will  visit  Hanover  twice  each  year — Spring  and  Fall — 
showing  samples  of  our  goods,  and  soliciting  orders  for 

FINE    CUSTOM-MADE    CLOTHING. 

HASKELL  &  JONES, ' 


470    CONGRESS    STREET,    PORTLAND,    ME. 


k 


Family 
Student 
School    ♦ 
Library  J 


M 


S-H-O-U-L-D 

Own  a  Dicftionary. 

Care  ■hould  be  taken  to 

GET   THE   BLST. 


I 

♦ 
4 

♦ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

THE  INTERNATIONAL,      < 

NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER,  4 

IS  THE^NEj:0  BUY.  ♦ 

SUCCESSOR  oFtHE  UNABRIDGED.  ^ 
^  Ten  years  spent  in  revising:.  100  odi-  ^ 
X  tors  employed,  over  $300,000  expended.  ^ 

♦  Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  ^ 

X    Gr.  <Sc  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers.    ^ 
^  Springtteld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  4 

T     /JS"Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  ^ 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


HOBHGE  PPRTRIDGE  &  CO., 


77-85    Lincoln    Street,    Boston, 


(aenefal    (^tyefic 


iUpplies. 


-o- 


♦ 


editions. 


4 

^     flt*-Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  ^ 

X  specimen  pages  and  full  particulars.        ^; 


Headquarters  for  Fine  Foot 


Ball  Goods, 


JOHN     IMCCARTH  V, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL   ARTIST 


First-Class  Workmanship.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    .    Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

GET   YOUR 

G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 

PICTURES,  FRAMES,  .    . 

AND 

.  DEISTTIST,     . 

.    .    .    ROOM  MOULDING 

White  River  Junction. 

AT    THE 

O  Picture-Frame  Store  O 

OF 

K  T.  WILLIAMS, 

fVhiU  Fiver  yunction. 

All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 

Room  i,     .     .     .     Gates  Block. 

GEO.  W.  RAND, 


DEALER  In 


FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapers/  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 


AND  VARNISHED. 


All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


CALL  AT  THE 


Dimra  PB 


For  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  There  you 
will  find  all  articles  usually  kept  in  a  first 
class  pharmacy.     Among  them 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS, 

PERFUMERY, 

RAZORS,   STROPS, 

POCKET  CUTLERY, 

PORTEMONNAIES, 

COMBS,   TOOTH,  NAIL  AND 

HAIR  BRUSHES. 

-:  PURE   CANDY  :- 

All  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Physi- 
cians' prescriptions  carefully  compound- 
ed at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Give  us  a  call. 

L.  B.  DOWNING. 


College 
Men  Ride 
Columbias 


umu 


THE  COLUMBIA  BICYCLE  RECOMMENDS  ITSELF 
To  the  student  of  mechanics  for 

its  construction : 

To  the  student  in  the  arts  for  its 

beauty  : 

To  the  athlete  for  its  speed : 
And  to  all  for  its  acknowledged 

excellence. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR '93  CENTURY? 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

POPE  riFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 


RESERVED   FOR 


ARTER  BROTHERS 


HANOVER,  N.  H. 


ftl 


BE  SERVED  FOE 


E.  P,  STOBtiS, 


Clocks,  Watches, 

and  Jewelry 


AT 


THE  BOOKSTORE, 


Repaired  by 


L.   B.  NEWELL, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


-o- 


Electric  Door  Bells,  Annun- 
ciators, Etc, 


-o- 


Gru.li  Work  and  Keys 
Fitted,  Etc. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys  "  naturally  enough  go  to 

FOR  THEIR 

Ijuery  a^d  Qpael^  ^zrxixcjd. 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Varcel  Work, 

Bal.l    Club,   Rugby,    a:^d     Teishstis    Teams    at    Most 

Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 


ri 


Clofe  I)or)'t  Me  a  Map, 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.    E.    LINCOLTS", 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TE/CHERS'  >GEt(ClES, 

Boston  J  New  York,   Chicago,   Chattanooga,   Portland,  and 

Los  Angeles.  ■    ' 

EVERETT    O.    EISKl    «fc    CO.,    I»I10I>I1IET0R®. 

President — Everett  O.  Fisk,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers — W.  B.  Herrick,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  3 Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.Williams,  402  Rich- 
ardson Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  132V2  First  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boyn- 
ton,  12OV2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

8.    W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 


-o- 


THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


-o- 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 

Pitchers,  etc. 


JUNCTION  HOUSE, 

White;  Rivejr  Junction,  YT, 


N:  8.  EDDY,  Proprietor. 


aniemalicai  insiroinenis  m  linisis'  materials 

Of  overy  description,  suited  for  alt  branches  of  art  work. 


ArrhllcrlN*  NiiiipllcM,  KiikInimtn*. 
UniUKhtNmfn'N,  und  NurveyorH*  In- 
NtrummtN.  Uranlntc  PHprrN,TrarlnK 
ClothN,  TrnclriK  PapcrM,  T-HquureN, 
AiiKleN,  CroKN-Kcrtlon  PupcrN,  Blue 
I'rocenN  Papers,  etc.  NtudcntN'  Sta- 
tionery or  all  kliiilM.  Mpeelal  HateH 
to  Dartmouth  (7olle(;e  NtudentN. 
Plrtiire  Krainli  sr  In  all  HtyleN. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  L.  HUBBARD,  AGENT. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOO      Every  guest  on   leaving 

O     A/^r^inCMT    O  this  house  is  presented  with 
QMUUIUtni     O  an  Accident  Insurance 

~llNSURANCE§  ^°i^<?y  f°5  $500  in  the 


o 


Travelers'  Insurance  Co. 


Q  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
000000000000000000000000000 

Is  located  in    the   busi-  ^AMERICA  NR 
ness  centre  and  conducted 
on  both  the  American  and 
European  Plans.     Rooms  ^ 
|i  per  day  and  upwards.      V 

Keeler  &  PococK 


HOUSE 


HIHERIGIIN  G0LLE6E 

Gaps  ami  Gowns, 


Corredl  Oxford  Patterns. 


Class  Canes,  &c., 


Original  Designs. 


MAKERS  EOR 


DARTMOUTH, 

Harvard,        Yai.k, 
W11.1.1AMS,        Amherst, 
Union,  Wkli^bslky, 

BBIvOIT,  &c. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD. 


REPyBUCflN 
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R/qiLRS^D  JQU/IRC 
CSNCORD, 

N.  n. 

•  IIBIIIiailimilKBMIltllMBIIUailllBliuBtHIBiinailllBtlMailliaitnBllltBIIUBIIIltfllllBiniBII 


mm 


Best   appointed   and  largest  Book 
and  Job   Printing   Establishment  in 
-. — .      .         .    .  I     New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 

Jr^^rir^ljinLP^      "^      i         FadHties  complete;  workmen  the 

■ best;  product,  the  finest  card,  circu- 
lar, pamphlet,  and  book  work  at 
modest  prices. 


15) 


\T/ 


g^lllf^ 


-Justratin 


^ 


Half-Tone  pictures  and  all  kinds 
of  photo-engraving  are  now  being 
made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artists. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


m\\(c> 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank  - 

■-  Books  have  become  important  features 

aL     J^    of  our  business.      We  have   unsur- 
'        ^      passed  facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 

celled  ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 

our   charges    are    surprisingly    low, 
quality  considered. 


REPaPLlCAN  PRE55  AjJOCIATION, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


^ 


